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{ Four Weeks in a Car. 


. | How to See Yellowstone Park. 
In this issue: ; bis Problem. 
Summer Snap Shots. 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGHE & Co.. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE ORANES ORDWAY CO., |. | ~~) A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


Manufacturers of ' ’ ; ee 
Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc a 4 ITIM ALS. 
D J J g j “9 bx se 1 5 Sat 9 se nes EC aN Sy A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 
. sl. — LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
for Steam, Gas, Water ANSEN showing all the valuable fur-bearing animals of our 
’ 


~ 4 5 country, true to nature, an object lesson of great 
and Sanitary Supplies. interest to old my Teens: else 2 very omareee 
. photo-engraving of all the valuable furskins of our 
Jobbers in FLORIST, St. Paul, Minn. country. Sizes.each 9x11, fully explained. Both sent 
postpaid for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). 
IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, The largest supply of Cut Flowers in theNorthwest. | Safe delivery guaranteed. 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, Roses, American Beauty, per dozen..........$2.00 @ $5.00 Address plainly: 
toses, yr color, per zen. Seeeseerercees .00 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, prone that ee oo NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 
WORTHINGTON STEAN: PUMPS, it Sobiecneneains iis MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
‘reat variety of P a | P.S.—Sent free to purchasers of our Hunters’ and 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. —= on a f pene ak déa¥s APN Ee Bi Trappers’ Guide, 4 pages ge ge yom ge 50c. 
2 owering Plants for vases, window boxes and flower | postpaid: also free to those who ship us hides. furs, 
Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, = peds at LOW PRICES. pelts and wool. Pictures or Guides half-price to 
ST. PAUL, MINN. G2 Floral Designs filled on short notice. agents who willsell them. (Thousands can be sold.) 
Branch Office, : : MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. Mail and telegraph orders attended to promptly. Market reports and other valuable information on 
Send us your Orders, | hides and furs, free to all. 





HOW to MAKE MONEY: 


Buy the RIGHT GOODS at the RIGHT TIME. 
NOW is the Right Time to Buy CUTLERY, 
Before the Tariff Increases the Price. 


Our Stock is the Largest, Our Assortment the Best, , 
meee, en Our Prices the The QUEEN Razors. 
We have bought the ? Lowest. They CUT. 

Entire Stock of ‘ We have them. 


HENRY SEARS & Son, 
Chicago. 


FARWELL 


For Prices or Information, Address 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., 
Wholesale Hardware, | St. Paul, Minn. 

















U.S. & D.T.CO. 
rooth’s Line 


——- OF — - 


Lake Superior Steamers. 


During the present season of navigation 
The Steamer H. R. DIXON will leave DULUTH 
Every SUNDAY and WEDNESDAY at 10 a. o. 


for Two Harbors, Beaver Bay, Grand Marais, Port Arthur, Isle Royal 
and intermediate points, and also make close connections with the C. P. R. for the rich ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLD FIELDS. 


STEAMER Hunter will run from Duluth to Ashland *34,2)} immediate points, Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9 a. . 


DAILY SERVICE AFTER JUNE 15. For variety of scenery and excellence of service these delightful trips cannot be excelled. 


A. BOOTH PACKING CO., Owners. T. H. LARKE, Com’! Agent, Spalding Block, Duluth, Mipr. 
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WILL FIND Ai Ve Eeuuagsoth 
EVERY COMFORT 7 7 | | NORTH-WESTERN LINE 
ON THE \\ ; : | nba MINNEAPOL(S,ST.PAUL DULUTH, 


MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO, 
OMANA, KANSAS CITY 


This line runs the finest trains from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the 
best service at lowest rates, with 3 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, with through Sleeping 
Car to California every Thursday, 


Cc MH i C AG 1) 4 Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 


Northern connect with these trains via 


North-Western Line in St. Paul i 
TO ST. PAUL | So «sien 
AN b a i N N e A PO Li oS Your home agents will sell you tickets 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated 
F. H. LORD, CENERAL PASSENCER AND TICKET ACENT, CHICACO. | folder and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 
Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


— 


Diamond Jo Line <i 


- f 


STEAM EEsS. 3 Seem 
The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. Established 1867 Sam 


We take pleasure in announcing that during the season of navigation we will continue to operate a line of FINE PASSENGER PACKETS BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and ST.PAUL. 


To those who know the history of the DIAMOND JO LINE STEAMERS for the past THIRTY YEARS, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE FRONT 


and ti to it th roval which our patrons have so kindly given us in the past. i ne ss 
ethane whase attention Se never Seon enited to the attractions 3¢ the UPPER MESSISSIPPI RIVER, we say “GIVE US A TRIAL.” We will do our best to please 
you, and can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for your time and money by the benefit derived from 


A Trip onthe Great Father of Waters. 
Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our line and route, sent on application to general passenger agent or to any of our local agents. 
EXCURSION AND TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL PGINTS at reduced rates. Getour rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 
Cc. R. BROCK WAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. I. P. LUSK ‘ten. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
“narveuts Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR COMFORT 


Is secured by wearing the BEST FULL-FASHIONED 
UNION suITs in the world, that are so perfect in 
fit and finish that ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
writes, 

\ “7 never knew what it was before to be 
° dressed without knowing I had anything on.” 


LEWIS UNION SUITS 


Are Cheaper than Two-piece Suits 
of the same quality and finish, and are the 
Acme of Spring and Summer underwear comfort 
For Men, Women and Children. 


ASK YOUR DEAUER for the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 
Don’t accept any substitute said to be as good, they are not’ 
but write us and we will fill your order or refer you toa 
dealer. Our patented improvements are not found in 
any other make 






SEND 2c. STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 

~ CATALOGUE with testimonials of prominent 

people in every State, endorsing our claims. 
t@~ Sample card of fabrics included. 


LEWIS KNITTING Cco., 400 Union St., Janesville, Wis. 











Vineland’s five months’ growth is 
the most remarkable record of de- 
velopment of any community on the 
Pacific Coast—no comparison with 
mining camps being attempted. 
Canal construction began about 
March 15,1896. Water first reached 
Vineland July 18,1296. On October 
14, 1896, there were three buildings 
erected, and lumber for less than a 
dozen more was on the ground. 
Today (April 14) shows 166 land 
sale contracts made, and over 





SEVENTY dwellings and business 
houses up or in construction, and ; 





nearly as many more contracted for 
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the next three months. Several 
parties who paid $100 per acre have 
been offered $140.00 to $150.00 per 
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31 R acre, but refuse to sell at less than 
ae 
é| i$ $200 00 per acre. Hundreds of 
3 9 is acres are being set to fruit trees. 
> 2 
a ST. PAUL, MINN. S All conditions are favorable to a : 
a most prosperous future for Vineland e 
a 
<j Under the Management of the Proprietor, b> LEWISTON WATER AND PowER COMPANY, ti 
fe) fe) LEWISTON, IDAHO. W 
«} COL. A. ALLEN. > 7 
¥ en o & 7 
i This house is now run as formerly when CoL. ALLEN was in charge, with the 4 tl 
addition of the latest improvements. f Sarai. oe of 
< T ‘ rill be leased » rtai ; friends : «2 or days. ; 1 fs | lL Lelln all | Mean — mn 
5 The management will be pleased to entertain its friends of former days, anc . oy ties P| AS! p= th 
«| will make it agreeable for them when they visit St. Paul. fs be : : N 
e P : ne a O 
: Rates per day: $2, $2.50; with bath, $3. eee ee a 
«| b> Cc. BERNARD & SON, Pioneer Boat-Yard. tl 
" = =» | Build ti Steam, Sail Sidesas testn also Row ag 
: s uilders of Steam, § 7 ASO , als - i 
Rove i Ke TP TS FRO FLO Tu TRO TAGE O Tags 0 Tan0 Taga Taga © FO TONS | Boats of all Goneriptions, bd sey dy en. 
nea —. - . —_——<— $< —$ $$ gr 
of 
. hi 
Steam and Sail e 
tir 
to 
“SS «Ge cs : 
th 
ne 
OV 
Built in Steel, Wood and Aluminum. m 
tic 
ENGINES and BOILERS: ps 
Steam, Vapor, Naphtha and Electric. ia 
LAUNCHES: ye 
 Row-Boats, Canoes, Shells, Hunting-Boats, Barges, Gigs. Cn 
l 
Half and One-Raters for Racing, constructed in Wood and Aluminum, on 
AND GUARANTEED TO BE ABLE AND FAST. th 
Send 10c for 1897 Catalogue,the handsomest and most complete ol 
edition ever issued, and of interest to every Yachtsman. th 
We guarantee our models, workmanship and construction to be in 
THE BEST, AND ouR prices THE LOWEST. a 
: RA CINE BOAT MFG. CO., col 
Designers, Builders, Sailmakers, Ra 
VENCEDOR. Riverside St., RACINE, WIS. - 
Mc 
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from Goble, on the Northern Pacific. 


Beginning with 1885, it has been the regular | 


habit of the editor of this magazine to go out 
every spring to the Pacific Coast, living for a 


month or six weeks, or even longer, in a car | 


and writing about the development of the coun- | 


try lying west of Minnesota, clear through to 
what the Germans call the Still Ocean. Last 
year the custom was broken. Politics absorbed 
the public mind in 1896, and the editor was en- 
gaged in helping to make a President at about 
the time he usually found himself in the valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains. This year the jour- 
ney was begun on April 16, from St. Paul, in 


In the 
Coast region the lumber-mills are all at work. 
The trade between Puget Sound and the Orient 
is constantly increasing in volume, and includes 
large shipments of flour made by the mills of 
Oregon and Washington from the wheat grown 
in those States. 

To young people fond of movement and 
change, life in a car is full of interest; but 
folks who are well along on the sober side of 
the hill of existence find it rather wearing 
after a time, and long for the comforts and se- 
clusion of home. A business car is a little 
house on wheels. 
rably planned to make every square foot count. 
The sitting-room in the rear has a typewriter 


desk for work, a table for eating, and easy- | 


chairs and Pullman sections to be made up into 
berths at night. There is a stateroom for 
ladies, or for the chief of the party, in case 
there is no feminineelement. The little kitchen 


| contains every pot, pan and utensil necessary 


the Northern Pacific business car known as | 


No. 7, and its farthest limit was Portland, 
Oregon. Some notes of the early part of the 
trip appeared inour May number. The rest of 
the story is told briefly and plainly in the par- 
agraphs which follow. 

All the regions visited are eager for immi- 
gration. Some, have evident opportunities to 
offer the new settler; in others the settler must 
himself create these opportunities. With one 
exception, the towns do not want more popula- 
tion unless new people can come in with capital 
to open new enterprises. There are, as a rule, 
houses enough for the present population of 
these towns, and stores enough for the busi- 
ness. The one exception is Spokane, which is 
overcrowded by reason of the mining excite- 
ment in the region north of the city. Condi- 
tions for the purchase of property, whether in 
farming districts, villages, towns or cities, are 
everywhere very favorable, a heavy decline be- 


ing noticed from the high figures of the boom | 


years. 


In the principal cities and large towns, | 


the conviction of business men seems to be that | 


the bottom of hard times was reached last year 
and that there is a small but sure improvement 
this year. Better prices for wheat, cattle, 
sheep and wool have made a great change in 
the feeling of people in the farming and graz- 
ing regions, while in the mining districts the 
success of many new mines has created much 
confidence and made a very buoyant sentiment. 
Railway traffic is slowly picking up, but there 
is no new construction save for a short line in 
Montana and the road down to Astoria, Oregon, 





for good cooking. Closets store the table and 
bed linen, there is a berth forward for the 
cook, and there are toilet rooms, ice-coolers, a 
refrigerator on the front platform, and, be- 
neath the car, receptacles for storing coal, ice, 
or vegetables. 

The pleasant features of living ina car are 
the constant change of scene, the ever-varying 
landscapes of plains, rivers, mountains and 
lakes, the visits of old friends in the towns 
where halts are made for a day or two, and per- 
haps, above all, the feeling of being on the 
move, which is agreeable to most human beings 
and is especially gratifying to our restless 
American race. As to the drawbacks, they 
are those inseparable from much travel—the 
dust of long desert stretches, the crowded car, 
the hard berths, the weariness of much shak- 
ing and jolting. These are, of course, a good 
deal minimized in a private car and you get 
used to them in time, as you do to every in- 
convenience in life. 

I first made acquaintance with the great 
region lying between St. Paul and the Pacitic 
in the year 1882, when the railroad ended at 
Forsythe, Montana, and began again on Lake 
Pend d‘Oreille, in Idaho. The intervening 
stretch of about 600 miles I made in wagons as 
far as the Flathead Indian Reservation, beyond 
which point I went on horseback, through for- 
ests and over mountain ridges. My companions 
on this adventurous journey were Col. Chas. B. 
Lamborn, then land commissioner of the North- 
ern Pacific; Mr. Woodbury, then of Cleveland 
and afterwards of San Francisco, a newspaper 


Its entire interior is admi- | 


writer and an oil-merchant; and Richard Goer- 
deler, a German poet, musician and writer who 
was afterwards sent to Berlin by the railroad 
company and went crazy after challenging the 
German Emperor to fight a duel. In thespring 
of 1883 I made a second trip, when the gap be- 
tween the ends of the railroad extended only 
from Townsend, Montana, to Missoula. In 
September of that year took place the opening 
excursion, which was the greatest affair of the 
| kind ever celebrated in any country. Many 
distinguished people, lords and ladies, scien- 
| tists, members of parliament and writers came 
| over from Europe to go on this trip, and all 
their expenses were paid from the day they left 
home until they got back. Among the Ameri- 
‘an guests were U. S. Grant, Wm. M. Evarts, 
xyovernor Ramsey, and many other public men 
of great distinction. I organized and” com- 
manded a party of forty journalists and artists, 
all men of renown in their profession; and with 
a car-load of Germans and a batch of Congress- 
men, we had train No. 3. Train No. 1 carried 
Henry Villard and his family, the leading 
foreign guests, orator Evarts, General Grant, 
and the British and German ambassadors to 
Washington. Amid the booming of cannon 
and the music of a military band, the first spike 
was driven at the mouth of Gold Creek—among 
the foothills of the western slope of the Rockies. 
Four great trains arrived from the East and 
one from the West, and all five afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Portland. 

But all this is another story. A large part of 
the summer of 1884 I devoted to travel in Mon- 
tana, descending the Missouri in a Mackinaw 
boat from near Helena to Fort Benton, and 
crossing the country from Benton to Billings 
ina wagon. In 1885 I obtained a caboose, and 
in its rude interior spent eight busy weeks, in 
company with an artist, a business agent anda 
stenographer, stopping at every stationof even 
slight importance, preparing a guide-book and 
writing articles for this magazine, which was 
then struggling to gain a foothold in popular 
favor. Next year the work was done in an old 
passenger-car, from which the seats had been 
removed and in which rude bunks were put, 
with tables for drawing and writing. In 1887 
a better car was fitted up and used a good deal 
in the magazine work for twoyears. Since the 
day of this car, the management of the railroad 
has every year given to the work of the maga- 
zine the use of one of its well-appointed busi- 
ness cars for the transcontinental trip. 

The purpose of all these many journeys has 








always been the same—to keep well acquainted 
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with the resources and progress of the country 
west of St. Paul, to note all new settlement and 
the establishment of new industries, and to 
make known as widely as possible, by writing 
and illustrating, the varied attractions for 
settlement and investment of capital of all the 
enormous expanse of country penetrated by the 
Northern Pacific lines. For cordial and unre- 
mitting aid in this work I have to thank the of- 
ticers of the railroad and a multitude of good and 
public-spirited friends in cities, towns, mining- 
camps, lumber-camps, and on farms and stock 
ranches. To each and to all of these the editor 
once more extends his cordial good wishes, and 
his assurance that he holds them in grateful 
remembrance. 
THE YELLOWSTONE TOWNS. 

It is alittle remarkable that the four chief 
towns of the Yellowstone Valley should rank 
in size from west to east. Livingston, snug up 
against the mountains, where the river comes 
out of its lower canyon and makes a sharp turn 
to the east, claims the largest population. It 
trades with a sheep and cattle country, with 
coal-mining camps and with irrigated farms 
along the bottoms of the streams, and it also 
does some business in furs and with Yellow- 
stone Park tourists. Asa division headquarters 
and shop town its railroad population is im- 
portant. 

One hundred and fifteen miles east of Liv- 
ingston is Billings, a big wool-shipping point 
and the market town for a thirty-mile long 
stretch of irrigated and well-tilled country. 
Like the upper town, it is well built with brick 





and stone business houses, and its population is 


probably not two hundred less. Its mercantile | 


trade reaches out over the range country for 
more than a hundred miles north and south. 
Making another long jump—this time of 147 
miles, we come to Miles City, the oldest of the 
valley towns, founded when steamboats ran up 


| 
| 


the river to take down cargoes of buffalo-skins. | 


Cattle and sheep are its main supports, but in 
late years a good deal of farming and gardening 
heve been done under an irrigation canal taken 
out of Tongue River and brought down upon 
the Yellowstone bottoms. Miles hasa business 
street solidly built up in city style with good 
brick structures, and is a place of gardens and 
shade. 

The last town of the series of four is Glen- 
dive, where the railroad leaves the Yellowstone 
and runs due east across the Bad Lands into the 
North Dakota plainsand wheat-fields. Glendive 


is purely a stock town, except for the business | 


it gets from the railroad work. It has recently 
built a good steel bridge across the big river, 
and profits largely from the trade drawn from 
the ranges on the north side of the stream. 

In April I spent aday in each of these towns. 


all an inviting country for new settlement and 
new enterprise—not of aspeculative kind, how- 
ever, but of a solid, hard-working, patient kind, 
that seeks to bring out of nature the wealth 
carried in an undeveloped shape, in the grasses, 
the soil, the water, the coal veins, and the ores 
of silver and gold. 

I have spoken only of the chief Yellowstone 
towns. There are others of lesserrank. Big 
Timber, east of Livingston, has made a good 
growth in recent years and is now a county 
seat. Columbus, farther down, also shows 
much new growth. Between Billings and Miles 
is Forsyth, which has a number of mercantile 
houses and is the home of many railroad em- 
ployees. 

A NEW MONTANA COAL-FIELD. 

Not a new one in discovery, for it was pros- 
pected as long ago as 1883 and 1884, before the 
mines were opened on Rocky Fork; and at one 
time George ~Sims, then connected with the 
Northern Pacific, formed a company to develop 
it, but the whole business fell through by rea- 


| son of the building of the Rocky Fork branch 


They are all in excellent business condition. | 
There have been very few mercantile failures | 
during the period of hard times. Money has | 


accumulated in the banks, and the deposit 
accounts have grown considerably from the 
reserves of stockmen and business men. This 
fact alone, shows that the Yellowstone Valley 


is in a very fair shape—that its chief industries | 
are making a little money year by year. It is | 








IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF HELENA, MONTANA. 


and the opening of the great veins at Red Lodge 
by a company co-operating with the Northern 
Pacific. The coal-field now in question lies on 
the Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone, forty-one 
miles from Billings and only nine miles from 
the station of Joliet, on the Rocky Fork line. 
Clark’s Fork and Rocky Fork are parallel 
streams only a few miles apart, and the coal- 
field lying between the two is practically the 
same. It is claimed, however, that recent tests 
of the coal from the Gebo mine, on the former 
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stream, shows that it is well adapted for smelter 
fuel; as well, in fact, as that now used to an 
enormous extent in Butte, which comes from 
Rock Springs, in Wyoming, and is hauled over 
four hundred miles. These tests furnish a basis 
for an entirely new mining proposition, which 
will seek to displace the Wyoming coal in 
Butte. The Gebo mine has recently been sold 
to Omaha parties, who are going to open and 
work the mine this year. They say that the 
difference in freight rates on coal in favor of 
their mine as against Rock Springs will be from 
$1.50 to $2 a ton, which will give them the Butte 
market. A spur of only nine miles in length 
will give rail connection to the Gebo mine with 
the Northern Pacific, and an assurance of a 
fair amount of tonnage will induce the North- 
ern Pacific Company to do the construction 
work. A new town is already planned to be lo- 
cated on Clark’s Fork, and in Billings the air 
is full of rumors of interesting developments. 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
whole proposition depends on the Gebo coal be- 
ing actually as good, or very nearly as good, for 
smelting ores as the Wyomingcoal. If it turns 
out to be practically identical with the Red 
Lodge coal, there will be nothing in the new 
scheme, for the reason that Red Lodge can 
easily supply all the demand for steam coal 
that exists in Montana. This coal now com- 
petes with the Sand Coulee coal from the Great 
Northern, and, to a small extent, for domestic 
fuel with the Lethbridge coal from Canada. 
A good smelter coal, developed near a railroad 
in Montana, would unquestionably be a great 
property and would become a very important 
source of wealth for the State. It would not 
displace the excellent steam coal of Red Lodge, 
but it would go into Butte to the extent of a 
thousand tons a day, because the haul would 
be only half that of the Wyoming coal. It is 
therefore sincerely to be hoped that all the 
sanguine predictions for the Clark’s Fork de- 
posit will be realized. 

SOLIDITY OF HELENA. 

There have been pessimists in Helena, as in 
all cities, who have talked the place down, not 
understanding that the hard times were a uni- 
versal condition resulting from the era of ex- 
cessive speculation, with the certainty that 
ebb-tide follows flood-tide. The Helena pessi- 
mists have been in the habit of attributing the 
falling off in real estate values and the shrink- 
age in the volume of trade to the fact that the 
Government will not pay $1.29 an ounce for sil- 
ver bullion when the commercial price is less 
than sixty cents. They have tried to make it 
appear that conditions in the silver-producing 
regions were peculiarly bad, on this account, 
whereas the real fact has been that throughout 
the entire hard-times epoch conditions in those 
regions have been peculiarly good in comparison 
with those prevailing in other parts of the 
country. That Montana, especially, has got 
along extremely well, is demonstrated by the 
steady increase of her output of gold, silver, 
copper and lead,—which mounted up to forty 
million dollars last year,—and of coal and stock 
and farm products, which reached over twenty 
millions more. All this wealth was taken out 
of, or from on top of, the ground by a popula- 
tion of not over two hundred thousand souls— 
a surprising record of heavy production of nat- 
ural wealth. 

I spent two days in Helena, and found the 
town active and solid. There have been no 
important mercantile failures. All the well- 
known old firm names are still on the signs. 
One of the two banks that failed, the Mer- 
chants National, is now getting ready to re- 
open its doors and will pay one hundred cents 
on the dollar. The old First National will not 
resume. It was wrecked by loaning its de- 











positors’ money too freely on enterprises of a 
speculative nature. Helena’s stores are all oc- 
cupied, and the demand for dwellings this 
spring indicates an increase of population. 
Rents for good business locations have declined 
very little. The bank clearings show a healthy 
volume of business. The mining-camps and 
villages tributary to the city are all active. A 
great deal of the current complaint of hard 
times comes from a habit of looking back re- 
gretfully on the period of rapid national devel- 
opment and great speculative movement co- 
incident with the creation of six new States 
and of more than a thousand new towns and 
villages—a period gone forever. There are 
rarely any chances now to make large sums of 
money quickly, and this is what worries many 
people. Business men, professional men, mi- 
ners, mechanics and farmers who are hard at 
work at their several occupations in Montana, 
are not distressed by the condition of the times. 
SAVING GOLD. 

I heard in Helena that ex-Governor Hauser 
now has a good thing in the control, for Mon- 
tana and Idaho, of the Peck process for saving 
gold from the tailings of stamp-mills. The 
machine is purely mechanical, and does the 
separation by centrifugal force. Tailings can 
be run for about sixty cents a ton. There are 
hundreds of thousands of tons around the older 
stamp-mills, from which two or three dollars a 
ton in fine gold can be takenout. Hauser, who 
went down financially with the bad failure of 
the First National Bank of Helena, is likely to 
come to the top again. He was one of the 
strongest forces in the early development of 
Montana. His error as a banker was in having 
too great confidence that everything he put 
money into was coming out all right. He is 
now about sixty, and has plenty of vitality and 
business energy to make another fortune. 

CLIMATIC CONTRASTS. 

When we left Helena the 25th of April the 
hills and valleys were in their winter dress of 
brown and there had come upon the vast, dry, 
grassy expanse no faintest touch of green. 
After crossing the Main Divide of the Rockies, 
the influence of a milder climate was soon ap- 
parent in the catkins on the willows and a 
faint tinge of color inthegrass. By afternoon, 
when we were running along the Pend d’Oreille 
River, in the western corner of Montana, the 
poplars showed their new leaves, the larches 
were vivid with fresh foliage, and the hill- 
slopes were aflame with the golden blossoms of 
the dwarf sunflower. Next morning, at Spo- 
kane, we found all nature in full gala spring 
attire, the roads dusty, and straw hats already 
in vogue. Spokane is further north than Hel- 
ena, but has an altitude of about 3,000 feet less 
and is well forward on the Pacific Slope, where 
spring usually comes a full month earlier than 
on the Atlantic slope of the Rockies. 

A NEW ERA IN SPOKANE. 


I write in Spokane on the 27th of April. Hav- 
ing heard a good deal during the past year of 
new activity in the Falls City of Washington, 
which was said to be lifting the place out of 
the ruts of business depression, I have been 
anxious to see for myself what is going on here. 
I find the reports not at all exaggerated. All 
the business blocks, small and tall, are full to 
the roofs with paying tenants. All the stores 
are occupied by merchants who report a good 
cash trade. The mills and factories are running 
full time. Every dwelling is occupied. and 
many new ones are going up. It is hard fora 
stranger to find a place to live in. The streets 
are thronged with people, and there is some- 
thing like the old-time crowds about the rail- 
way stations when trains arrive and depart. 

Spokane suffered peculiarly from the hard 





times, from the fact that the rapid building 
after the great fire of 1889 was mostly done with 
money borrowed on mortgages. The owners of 
the property destroyed had nothing left but the 
bare lots, as arule; but times were good, and 
money poured in from the East and from 
Europe to loan on mortgages. The general 
ambition of these owners to help create a hand- 
some modern city, led them to go too far in the 
direction of erecting tall and imposing build- 
ings. The city was built ahead of the support- 
ing power of its tributary territory. Whenthe 
panic of 1893 came, the upper stories of the new 
blocks were largely vacated by men who had 
formerly made a living by real estate, broker- 
age, law, and other vocations requiring nothing 
but office room. Rents for the ground-floor 
rooms declined. Owners could not pay the 
interest on their mortgages. Trade fell off and 
population decreased. Most of the tall build- 
ings which line Riverside Avenue and give to 
it the appearance of the chief street in a city of 
150,000 people, fell into the possession of the 
money-lending concerns through foreclosures, 
and the equities of their owners were wholly 
wiped out. One great Holland mortgage com- 
pany, called the Northwestern and Pacific Hy- 
potheeken Bank, now owns fourteen of the best 
business blocks and a large number of the best 
residences. 

At the lowest ebb of this condition of general 
depression, debt and discouragement, came the 
great gold-ore discoveries on Trail Creek in 
British Columbia, reached by a short and direct 
rail line from Spokane. Rossland, the center 
of that district, now has 7,000 people. At the 
Same time the older discoveries in the Slocan 
Country, farther north and between the Co- 
lumbia River and Kootenai Lake, proved to be 
wonderful producers of rich silver ore. In that 
region alone there are now said to be fifty-two 
shipping mines. Prospecting showed that the 
new mineral belt is of extraordinary extent. 
It certainly extends west across the mountain 
range that lies west of Rossland to Boundary 
Creek and the upper waters of Kettle River. It 
certainly reaches east beyond the mountains 
that hem in Kootenai Lake and into the Fort 
Steele District, which is drained by the eastern 
arm of the great loop of the Kootenai River. 
It is known to extend south into Washington, 
upon the recently opened Colville Indian Res- 
ervation. All questions as to the value of ores 
and extent of veins in this district have been 
fully settled. Over nine millions of doilars 
were taken out last year, and the production of 
the current year will reach at least fifteen 
millions. If the opening of new mines goes on 
for a few years longer at the rate of the past 
two years, we shall have in Eastern British 
Columbia, and lapping over into Washington, 
a belt of country about one hundred miles 
broad and 150 long that will be the greatest 
producer of the precious metals and of copper 
of any region in the world. 

What has happened to Spokane from the 
rapid development of this region is, first, that, 
being the nearest city, it is the distributing 
point for the people and for merchandise for all 
of it; and, second, that a considerable number 
of people who have already made money in the 
new mines haye bought homes and established 
their families here. As asupply point Spokane 
is, of course, fettered somewhat by the Cana- 
dian protective tariff; but, although the Cana- 
dian Pacific reaches both the Kootenai-Slocan 
Country and the Trail Creek Country, by way 
of steamboats on the Columbia and short spurs 
of railroads, the haul on goods and machinery 
is a very long and costly one from Montreal, 
and, when mine operators want something, 
they want it at once and are generally willing 
to pay the tariff duties to get it in a day from 
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Spokane. Vancouver is putting forth efforts 
for the trade of the mining region, but it isa 
small city and has not the facilities for the 
immediate shipment of all sorts of food prod- 
ucts, merchandise and machinery which Spo- 
kane possesses. Then, a large proportion of the 
miners and mine owners in British Columbia 
are Americans and prefer to deal with their 
own people close at hand. 


palace. So goes the world. By the way, there 


isa curious circumstance concerning the two 
Washington senators. They lived on the same 
street and just across the way from each other, 
until Turner’s recent purchase of the Moore 
house. Some other State may have her two 
senators from the same city, but there is surely 
no other where they live so closely together. 


| The Puget Sound Country, with two cities— 


While the opening of the British Columbia | 


mines is unquestionably the factor of first im- 
portance in giving Spokane seven thousand 
additional population in a year and in filling 
up its buildings, other causes have been at 
work. The near Coeur d’Alene mines are at 
work and turning out ten or twelve millions of 
wealth annually. A great deal of this money 
comes to Spokane for goods and general sup- 
plies, and for the living expenses of the families 
of many of the mine owners. And we must not 
forget a third factor that contributes to the 
revival of prosperity here—the greatly increased 
price which wheat has commanded during the 
past year. Spokane is an important wheat 
market and milling center, and a difference of 
twenty-five cents a bushel in favor of the wheat 
farmers in the Palouse Country has naturally 
stimulated many lines of trade in this city. 

I asked an old real estate agent, who has been 
here since the first boom, what all this new 
movement had done for property in the city. 
His reply was that there are still no specula- 
tive investments being made, but that inside 
lots are now salable to people who want to build, 
at about the prices of eight or ten years ago. 
Nobody is putting money into lots as an in- 
vestment. Everyone with any cash to spare, 
buys a mining prospect or shares in a working 
mine. The whole town is as excited about 
mining as Denver was after the Leadville dis- 
coveries. On the streets, where they can be 
seen by all passers-by, are immense bulletin- 
boards of mining brokers on which appear the 
daily quotations for perhaps fifty different 
mining stocks. In the crowded lobby of the 
chief hotel, all the talk you hear is about sil- 
ver, gold and copper ores; about mines here and 
mines there, their product and prospects, and 
about the money made by Tom, Dick or Harry 
in mining risks. This money-making is not all 
talk, either, for when you look about the resi- 
dence streets and ask who owns this or that big 
house, you find that much of this sort of prop- 
erty has passed into the hands of successful 


Tacoma and Seattle—larger than Spokane, does 
not look with complacency on this condition of 
affairs. 

THE SUNNYSIDE ENTERPRISE. 

A good deal has been printed in the pages of 
this magazine during the past three years 
about the great irrigation enterprise in what 
is known as the Sunnyside Country in the Yak- 
ima Valley, Washington. Views of the canal | 
have been given, and of the orchards and hop- | 
fields cultivated by the aid of its life-giving 
waters. The projector of this irrigation enter- 


| prise was the late Paul Schulze, of Tacoma. 





mining men, who have made all their fortunes | 


during the past few years. The great mansions 
on the hill, put up in the real estate boom- 
times by men who ‘‘went broke” afterwards, 
are now the homes of men who “‘struck it rich” 
on Trail Creek, or in the Slocan Country, or in 
the older mines of the Coeur d’Alenes; and such 
men as these are the ones who are now putting 
up the new houses out in Browne’s Addition, 
overlooking the gorge of the Spokane River and 
the deep, narrow valley of Hangman’s Creek. 

A few years ago somebody started for Spo- 
kane the soubriquet of ‘‘Denver of the Pacific 
Coast.’ It seemed, at the time, to bea little 
previous, but it has been amply justified of late. 
Spokane is already the mercantile, banking, 
speculating and residence city of extensive and 
rich mining districts. It now has 35,000 people, 
and I think it is sure to advance to 100,000 long 
before the Twentieth Century is out of its teens. 

SENATOR TURNER’S PROSPERITY. 
I hear that Judge Turner, the new U. S. 


| orchards. The receivers have carefully ad- 


| fully in accordance with the contracts with 


Senator from Washington, has made over $100,- 


000 in the Rossland mines. He now livesin the 
largest and costliest house in Spokane—the 
house which the late Frank Moore built in the 
days when he made a lotof money in real estate 
and mining. Moore isdead. His fortune went 


before he did, and another now inhabits his | 


His financial troubles and his suicide, together 
with the hard times throughout the entire | 
United States, which have prevented people 
who desire to move West from selling their 
properties, brought what is really a magnifi- | 
cent and beneficent scheme to a sudden stop. 
The company became bankrupt and receivers | 


fertility and responsiveness of the soil when 
watered. 

Our car was dropped off in the night at Mab- 
ton, the nearest station to the village of Sunny- 
side. Mabton is on an Indian reservation, or, 
rather, partly on it. The line runs close to the 
station, and on the white man’s side of it there 
is a small village. No canal exists on this side 
of the river, and the villagers evidently live on 
the railroad business and on trade with settlers 
from across the river. In the morning a team 
was secured and our party of four set out along 
dry and dusty roads, reaching a public ferry 
after three miles of travel through the sage- 
brush, where a grisly man runs a rickety old 
flatboat, attached to a wire cable, and sets peo- 


| ple across the Yakima River free of charge, 


the county paying him a dollar a day and 
allowing him to take twenty-five cents from 
teams crossing before seven o’clock in the 
morning and after six o’clock in the evening. 
From the ferry, the distance to Sunnyside is 
about six miles, the road leading through a 
country where there is here and there a little 
farm in the desert. Near the ferry I noticed a 
very thrifty orchard of about ten acres, well 
irrigated, and protected from the dust on the 
windward side by a row of young Lombardy 
poplars. We passed two deserted places, where 











IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


were appointed to manage its affairs. Fortu- | 
nately, about thirty miles of main canal, with | 
numerous laterals, had been well constructed | 
prior to this calamity, and a considerable body | 
of settlers had already gone into the Sunnyside | 
Country, cleared off the sage-brush from their 
lands, built their houses and planted their | 
ministered the property, kept the canals in 
good condition and supplied the water faith- 


settlers. Thestoppage of new settlement, how- 
ever, proved quite discouraging to the settlers 
already on the ground, for it removed all ele- 
ment of speculation from the valley and greatly 
reduced the demand for labor, so that most 
people were thrown sharply upon their own re- 
sources for a living. This was a hardship to 
those who had no reserve of money, for the 
reason that the cash resources of an orchard 
country are necessarily slow in being developed. 
A number of settlers were forced to leave their 
new homes and go elsewhere to find employ- 
ment and gain a living for their families. The 
more substantial people, however, have re- 
mained and have gone on with their improve- 
ments, satisfied with the climate—which is 
remarkably mild in winter and very healthful 
the year round—and with the extraordinary 





a few acres had been cleared of sage-brush and 
a single crop had been raised. As we neared 
Sunnyside the tilled farms became numerous, 
and on a hill overlooking the village a large 
house and a big orchard excited the admiration 
of our party. Everywhere the young fruit- 
trees, put out only two years ago, were mak- 
ing arapid growth. In and around the village 
we counted about fifty houses, each standing in 
the midst of an orchardand garden. Thelittle 
town itself has not much to show. The three- 
story hotel was shut up for want of patronage, 
and we were obliged to look for dinner else- 
where—falling, fortunately, into the hands of 
a settler who showed us with pride his three 
acres of orchard, his handsome kitchen-garden, 
his pigs, lambs, sheep and cows, while his wife 
was making ready the noonday repast. Two 
stores are running in the place, and there were 
ninety-five votes cast at the last election—a 
sufficient refutation of the stories that the 
Sunnyside Country has been abandoned. I 
talked with a number of the settlers, who ex- 
pressed their determination to stay with the 
country, their satisfaction with its resources 
and their great delight with a winter climate 
which enables them to work out of doors the 
year round, with the exception of three or four 
weeks, when a little snow usually falls. The 
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only complaints I heard were on account of the 
bankruptcy of the irrigation company, which 
has cut short the efforts to get in more people 
and brought enterprise to a standstill for the 
present. All agreed that the receivers are 
faithfully doing the best they can, and that the 
canal and its laterals are kept in excellent 
condition. 

A reorganization of the irrigation company 
will probably be effected this year; and if it is 
not effected, the receivers will be authorized by 
the court to go ahead with development plans. 
There is no reason why intending settlers 
should wait for any new movement, however, 
for there is plenty of land to be had under the 
present canals. The prices on the company 
lands have not yet been reduced, as they no 
doubt will be in time, but the alternate sec- 
tions, originally taken up by individuals under 
the old desert-land law, are for the most part 
for sale at very low rates, and water for such 
lands can be rented from the company at reason- 
able figures. All in all, this is no doubt the 
best orchard region in the Pacific Coast States 
now in its first stage of development. The old 
orchards at Zillah, near the head of the canal, 
show this, as do also the rapid growth and fine 
condition of the trees in and around Sunnyside. 
It is a great country for alfalfa, too, six or 
eight tons being the annual total of the nu- 
merous cuttings each season; and the increas- 
ing numberof sheep on the ranges near at hand, 
makes a good winter market for this kind of 
fodder. Last winter some of the crop was sold 
for $12 per ton. Indian corn, potatoes, and all 
sorts of garden vegetables and small fruits, 
grow to perfection. 

The drive back from Sunnyside to the river, 
downhill all the way, keeps right in viewa 
superb panorama stretching up and down the 
valley of the Yakima for more than fifty miles, 
with the great snow pyramid of Mount Adams 
looming up on the western horizon, nearly a 
hundred miles distant. The result of my visit 
to the new settlement was to strengthen my 
previous conviction of the essential soundness 
of the theory upon which the Sunnyside irriga- 
tion enterprise was based, namely, the possi- 
bility of filling up a very large area of desert 
country, lying between the Rattlesnake Mount- 
ains and the Yakima River, with a prosperous 
community of small farmers and orchardists, 
each possessing areas ranging from five to forty 
acres. When this idea is fully carried out, this 
part of the Yakima Valley will be one of the 
most attractive spots in the Northwest. 

IN AND AROUND NORTH YAKIMA. 

In all Washington there is now no handsomer 
country town than North Yakima; yet, no 
longer ago than 1885, I drove across an abso- 
lutely desert country—startling the jack-rab- 
bits from an unbroken expanse of sage-brush— 
where this town, with its three or four thou- 
sand people, now stands. Everything accom- 
plished since in building homes and planting 
orchards and vineyards and hop-fields, has 
been made possible solely by irrigation. The 
poplars and cottonwoods which shade the 
streets seem to be thirty or forty years old, but 
not one of them dates further back than 1896. 
Wonderfully rapid is the growth of all kinds 
of trees and shrubs in this climate of much 
sunshine and little rain, when the abundant 
waters from the streams are diverted upon the 
soil. The town has no appearance of newness. 
The blossoming fruit-trees, the lilac bushes 
covered with bloom, the trim gardens, the vines 
and shrubs in the dooryards, all speak of an 
old occupancy of the place, and it is hard for 
an Eastern man to believe that there was not 
even the vestige of a settlement here until 
1886. 

Prior to the advent of the railroad, there was 








a little village four miles away hemmed in by 
the steep hills on one side, by the river on an- 
other, and by alkaline bottom-lands on a third. 
The railroad people determined that this was 
no site for an important town. They set to 
work and laid out a town site on broad, high 
ground farther up the valley, where the Naches 
River joins the Yakima. They planted trees, 
conducted water along all the streets, and then 
invited the people in the old town to move their 
buildings up, offering them lots free in the new 
place. Most of the Yakima City people ac- 
cepted the offer, and so North Yakima was 
started. The old town still exists, with a few 
hundred people, but it is merely a suburb of 
the flourishing new town. 

The special charm of North Yakima and its 
surroundings is found in successful horticulture. 
The farms are nearly all small, and the chief 
reliance of the farmers is evidently their fruit— 
apples, peaches, plums, prunes and cherries. 
The village houses have large grounds with 
lawns, gardens and fruit-trees, and just outside 
the well-built section isa belt of little places, 
of one to five acres each, planted mainly in 
orchards. Then come larger farms with hop- 
fields, alfalfa-fields and big orchards. The 
mountains that rim the valley jn, forming a 
basin five miles across and thirty miles long, 
are bare of trees and covered with bunch-grass, 
which feeds large bands of sheep. You see few 
homes that indicate wealth, but there area 
great many places that show the possession by 
their occupants of what in a country town isa 
comfortable income; and the luxuriance of the 
growth of foliage, fruits and flowers, makes 
these places very attractive. Their owners 
have taken the bare desert and ina very few 
years, with the help of water and sunshine, have 
transformed it into a region of beauty and 
comfort. 

A good friend took me out for a fifteen-mile 
drive through the valley. I noted great prog- 
ress, during the recent years of hard times, in 
the number of new orchard-farms opened and 
the area of land brought under ditch. Save 
here and there a quarter-section owned by some 
Eastern speculator and held for a high price, 
the entire basin is now pretty well covered 
with settlement. Even across the Yakima in 
the Moxee Country, high above the range of the 
irrigation canals, artesian wells supply a con- 
stant flow of water and a prosperous settlement 
has grown up there. 

North Yakima does not need any more mer- 
chants, or lawyers, or doctors, or preachers, or 
newspapers, or real estate agents, but there is 
still room for more fruit-farmers in the sur- 
rounding valley country, and in the town there 
should be a cannery to put up the fruits and 
vegetables, grown close at hand, and save the 
people the extra cost on the canned stuff they 
now bring from California and from the East. 
Here is an excellent opening for a practical 
man who understands the business, and such a 
man can count on a liberal co-operation from 
the citizens of the place. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF TACOMA. 

There are in Tacoma today about thirty-five 
thousand people. At the height of the boom 
times, when an enormous amount of building 
and street improvement was in progress, the 
population ran up to forty-five thousand. Itis 
a notable fact, however, that there are more 
children in the public schools now than there 
were then. The ten thousand people who have 
gone away may be accounted for in three classes. 
First, there was the great army of mechanics 
and laborers engaged in building the city. 
Their work was necessarily self-limiting, for 
the business which supported them had come 
to an end when there were more houses and 
business blocks put up than could be used, and 








when the street and sidewalk-building, the 
sewerage, water and lighting plants, were ample 


for a hundred thousand people. Second, there 
was a multitude of people who came to the city, 
as the general dumping-ground for the immi- 
gration for all of Western Washington, with 
the intention of distributing themselves among 
the farms, lumbering-camps and villages of this 
part of the State. This was essentially a float- 
ing population, destined soon to drift away into 
permanent homes. Third, was a smaller class, 
but a class very much in evidence, composed of 
people who lived by speculation in real estate 
and the development of many new lines of 
activity, and who were forced to go elsewhere 
when there was no longer anything to specu- 
late in. These people stuck stakes over all the 
adjacent country, in the dense forests and on 
the gravelly prairies, for ten miles round about, 
and behaved as if they really believed that at 
least half a million inhabitants would come 
to Tacoma within a few years. They were 
boomers of the same type that existed in all 
our Western cities and towns, from Chicago to 
the Pacific Ocean and from Duluth to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

I venture to say that although Tacoma has 
lost ten thousand people since 1890, she now 
has ten thousand more people who are actually 
living on the business of the city than she had 
at that time; so that our young Puget Sound 
city has in reality gone forward and not back- 
ward. The real test of the condition of any 
place must be the number of people in it who 
are making a living on its actual resources, and 
not how many are living by selling lots to 
strangers or by spending money they brought 
with them from former homes. 

Like nearly all Western cities, Tacoma was 
somewhat overbuilt during the speculative 
period. There are now some empty houses, | ut 
not many, and there are a good many empty 
stores standing on hill-side streets where there 
are no regular currents of trade. Inquiry shows, 
however, that all the main lines of industry 
which support the town are on a more solid 
basis and in a better condition than ever before, 
and that there are more men on regular pay- 
rolls than there: were in the best times—if we 
leave out those then employed in building and 
street work. The lumber industry has received 
a fresh impetus from the newly-opened trade 
with the South African mining country. The 
trade with China and Japan is constantly in- 
creasing in volume, with growing importations 
of silks and teas, and with a large export move- 
ment in flour. More wheat will be shipped to 
Europe this year than in any preceding year, 
owing to the increased acreage of crop in the 
interior grain regions, caused by the great im- 
provement in prices. No feature in the busi- 
ness of Tacoma is of more importance, looking 
to the reasonable probabilities of steady growth, 
than the foreign trade. The old dreams of the 
early settlers on Puget Sound are slowly coming 
into realization. The flags of all nations are 
already seen upon sailing craft in its waters, 
and two lines of steamships ply to the ports of 
Asia. The coal trade was somewhat injured 
when the San Francisco market was opened to 
the British Columbia mines by the removal of 
the tariff on foreign coal effected by the Wilson- 
Gorham Act, but a restoration of this duty 
will give back that market to the Puget Sound 
mines. Farming and orcharding in the ad- 
jacent country have developed during the hard 
times by the forcing of surplus population out 
of the city. Year by year this region raises 
more and more food products, and buys less and 
less from other States. Fruits and vegetables 
used to come largely from California, and butter 
and cheese from Iowa, but now most of these 
products are supplied by home farmers. This 
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is a great gain for Washington, and for the 
trade of its cities. 

A very notable new development, which 
carries with it great promise of prosperity to 
Tacoma and other Sound towns, is the mining 
movement along the western flanks of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. The old California miners 
used to think that the precious-metal veins 
ended at the northern boundary of that State. 
They were accustomed to working on open foot- 
hills or on the lightly-timbered slopes of the 
Sierras, and they did not like to tackle the 
dense forests of the Cascades in Oregon and 
Washington. They admitted that both gold 
and silver could be found in those States, but 
their theory was that the veins of ore would 
always prove to be broken and unreliable. Dur- 
ing the great incoming movement of settle- 
ment, town-building and speculation, scarcely 
any attention was given to the possible wealth 
that the mountains might contain. I remem- 
ber having been shown good ore as long as ten 
or twelve years ago—found on the headwaters 
of the Snohomish, the Skagit, and other streams 
heading in the Cascades, but for a long time 
it was impossible to enlist capital in explora- 
tion or development. Finally a railroad was 
built from Everett to Monte Cristo with money 
furnished by the Rockefellers, and, after sev- 
eral years of disappointment, good mines were 
opened and ore was shipped regularly to the 
smelter at Everett. Of late, two things have 
combined to produce a mining movement in 
Western Washington—the success of mining in 
British Columbia, a long way east of here, and 
the general hard-times condition which has set 
men to hunting for natural resources of wealth. 
Prospecting is now going on all the way from 
Mount St. Helens, near the Columbia, clear up 
to Mount Baker, near the Canadian line, and 
many prospects have been opened that give 
promise of becoming paying mines. On the 
eastern slopes of the Cascades, also, along the 
headwaters of the streams that flow into the 
Yakima and the Columbia, gold, silver and 
copper have been found and there is a good deal 
of activity. I was shown on a train, lately, a 
nugget of gold, worth $147, which was washed 
recently from the gravel on Swauk Creek, a 
little stream running into the Yakima near 
Ellensburg. The opening of producing mines 
in the Cascades is going to be a great thing for 
the Sound cities, and Tacoma and Seattle will 
share in the business and new population that 
will be created. The Monte Cristoshaft is now 
down 2,500 feet, in ore all the way, and the old 
California theory about the broken veins of the 
Cascades has been definitely exploded. 

PUGET SOUND SHRIMPS. 

I noticed in Tacoma the excellent quality of 
the shrimps which are served in the restaurants 
as asort of hors @oeuvre. Asking about them 
of a newspaper man who was lunching with 
me, I was told that, according to the common 
report on the Sound, there were no shrimps in 
these waters until about fifteen years ago, when 
a ship from Australia was laid up to have the 
barnacles scraped off. Among the barnacles 
were a few live shrimps, from which the whole 
Sound has since been stocked. 

COPPER ORE NEAR TACOMA. 

While in Tacoma I was shown some speci- 
mens of copper ore taken recently from a newly 
discovered vein on the Mashel River, about 
forty miles from Tacoma. Pounded out ina 
mortar, this ore assays sixteen to thirty-five 
per cent in pure copper. The vein is a wide 
one and can be reached by about thirty miles 
of new railroad now building from the Northern 
Pacific. The ore is far richer than that of 
either the Lake Superior copper mines or of 
the famous Anaconda mine in Montana. 





WANTED THE WHOLE SONG. 

An editor in a Washington town owns a 
weekly paper for which he paid $4,000 in the 
good times. He was much disgusted at the 
Puyulist victory in his State last fall, and of- 
fered his paper for sale at $1,000. After awhile 
a would-be purchaser appeared, who, after 
lingering about for a week, said he would give 
$800—a little cash and the rest in annual pay- 
ments. The editor replied promptly, that as 
he was willing to sell the concern for a song he 
should insist on having the whole song sung to 
him at once; no installment pal would do. 

IN SEATTLE. 

Seattle is suffering the same effects from the 
general depression that are to be seen plainly 
in Tacoma. In 1890 the Federal census gave 
the city 47,000 inhabitants. The vote of last 
year and the school enrollment show that there 
has been no loss since that time, but it is evi- 
dent that a good deal of the floating popula- 
tion, which used to make the streets lively day 
and night, is gone. There are empty houses, 
but they are mainly undesirable houses of poor 
construction and are found chiefly in the sub- 
urbs; and there are empty stores, but these 
are on the steep streets that climb the hills, 
where no one foes unless he is obliged to. The 
general appearance of the city is one of activity. 
The bankers say that their transactions show 
a gradual increase and that many of their cus- 
tomers, whom they have carried along since 
1893, are beginning to pay off their old obliga- 
tions. The street-car receipts were larger in 
April than in the same month in any year since 
the panic year. Merchants report a moderate 
gain in their trade, and say that more people 
pay as they go thanever before. There is some 
mining excitement growing out of recent dis- 
coveries in the near Cascades, and a mining 
monthly announces a long list of Seattle com- 
panies and prints the cards of half a score of 
mining brokers, most of whom were real estate 
men in the times when lots bought one day 
could be sold at an advance the next. 

The only big department store on the Sound 
is at Tacoma, but in most lines of trade Seattle 
continues to enjoy an advantage over her 
younger rival—growing largely out of her age, 
and the fact that she has a fleet of fifty small 
steamboats which ply to and from the lumber- 
mill towns and all the small settlements on the 
shores of the Sound. There are now only two 
daily newspapers in the city, one morning and 
one evening, the Post- Intelligencer and the Times, 
and each looks strong and healthy. 

A change has taken place in the railroad 
situation since I was here last. The Seattle, 
Lake Shore and Eastern road, run as a branch 
of the Northern Pacific prior to the bankruptcy 
of that corporation, has gone into the hands of 
its bondholders, the stock being wiped out and 
the road taking the name of the Seattle and 
International. An arrangement has been made 
with the Canadian Pacific which enables that 
company to run its through sleepers and its 
freight-cars into Seattle. This makes Seattle 
a terminus of three transcontinental lines,— 
the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and 
the Canadian Pacific,—and a lively train move- 
ment concentrates on the planking over the 
tide-flat front of the city, where these three 
roads meet. Some anxiety is felt lest the new 
arrangements on foot between theGreat North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific should enable Mr. 
Hill’s trains to go on to Tacoma over the North- 
ern Pacific tracks and make use of the excellent 
terminals at that place. 

I do not wish to discuss here the probable 
future of these two handsome competitive 
cities, only an hour and a half apart by boat or 
rail, further than to say that they will both 
have to go slow for several years to come, and 





that neither is likely to overtop the other 
greatly inourday. Each has some special ad- 
vantages. Seattle, owing to its great fire, has 
more big business blocks, while Tacoma has 
more handsome residences. In general trade 
and in population Seattle is ahead, but Tacoma 
has larger manufacturing institutions and a 
wider range of country close at hand. Itisa 
pity that a single city has not grown up here 
instead of two, just as it is a pity that St. Paul 
and Minneapolis are not one metropolis; but 
the railroads and the natural trade currents 
prevented such a result. The two cities will 
live and grow, and will always continue to be 
sharp rivals. Future mining developments 
may help one or the other, or both. If there is 
any question open as to conditions that may 
give to one an absolute supremacy over the 
other, it is this:—Where will the growing Ori- 
ental commerce center? At present this com- 
merce is divided between the two, Seattle and 
Tacoma each having its transpacific steamship 
line, one run in the interests of the Great 
Northern, and the other in the interests of 
the Northern Pacific. 

I hear of some influx of new settlement into 
the Sound Country, attracted largely, no doubt, 
by climate; for a region where you never suffer 
noticeably from either heat or cold, has a mani- 
fest merit. I hear, too, of an eager and indus- 
trious seeking for sources of business and labor 
in the natural resources of the region, on the 
part of the older settlers, which has already 
resulted in the opening of many new industries. 

The varied and picturesque street-life of Se- 
attle lends great interest to the place in the 
eyes of the tourist. One sees Japs, Chinamen, 
Indians, negroes, lots of Scandinavians,—settled 
here through the efforts of the St. Paul immi- 
gration firm of A. E. Johnson & Company,— 
sailors from the battle-ship Oregon and from 
the Government lighthouse tenders, and now 
and then a Kanaka ora Hindu. Thedominant 
business element, however, isof pure American 
stock and is enterprising, public-spirited and 
highly intelligent, supporting churches, clubs, 
libraries and bookstores. The physical confor- 
mation of the city, built as it is on a crescent 
of high hills around a bay, pours the popula- 
tion down daily into a compact business dis- 
trict near the center of the waterside line and 
gives to the business streets as animated an ap- 
pearance as is usually worn by those of a place 
two or three times as large. 

CHIEF CITY OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

If there is any city in the United States 
where living can be made more comfortable or 
more economical than in Portland, I am not 
acquainted with it. All the old, high-pitched 
prices and imaginary values have given away 
under the pressure of recent conditions in the 
business world. Rents are low, and the poorest 
people can enjoy green lawns all the year round, 
where lilacs, honeysuckles and fruit-trees bloom 
in their season; for nearly every house has its 
dooryard. Flour and meats are as cheap as in 
the East, and fish, vegetables and fruits are so 
abundant that the prices seem trifling. The 
common fuel is the red fir wood from the near 
forests, and the winters are so mild that not 
much fire is needed. So equable is the climate 
that a man can wear the same suit of clothes 
the year round, with the addition in midwinter 
of only a light overcoat. The place is built so 
compactly aiong the Willamette, that from the 
center of the business district a walk of five 
minutes will take you to almost every point 
which you may have occasion to visit in your 
daily rounds, including the handsome public 
library, the court-house, post-office, city hall, 
the big hotel and all the little hotels, the prin- 
cipal stores, and the ferries. The handsome new 
Union Depot, much the best building of its 
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class in the West, is not much farther off. 
Electric lines run in all directions, up, down, 
across the river, across the peninsula to the 
Vancouver ferry on the Columbia, and even to 
the top of a mountain, where many people have 
perched their homes on account of the magnifi- 
cent view of the two rivers, the city, and the 
gigantic snow-peaks of Mount Hood and Mount 
St. Helens. There are many cheap summer ex- 
cursions up to the Falls of the Willamette, to 
the rapids at the Cascades of the Columbia, or 
down to Astoria by the sea. 

The business streets are well paved and 
lighted, and the residence streets are graveled 
and kept in good order. The climate favors 
the enjoyment of outdoor life, and there is 
much more movement of people on the streets 
than is seen in cities of like size in the East; 
so that the place looks very lively, even in these 
dull times. To the tourist, the beauty of the 
foliage and flowers is remarkable. Cool] sum- 
mers and winters, with much rain and little 
cold, so favor the growth of vegetation that the 
old familiar trees and flowers of our Eastern 
lawns and street-sides acquire such size and 
beauty that you think they belong to some 
species with which you are unfamiliar. Here, 
the elderberry bush becomes a tree, large enough 
to shade a small house; the lilac bush towers 
aloft to the level of second-story windows; the 
pansies and tulips seem double their nor- 
mal size, and the roses are of extraordinary 
beauty. 

Portland is hardly as populous as it wasa few 
years ago, but it still remains the only consid- 
erable city in the Pacific Northwest, and can 
count about as many inhabitants as Seattle and 
Tacoma combined. Its floating population has 
mostly been drained off into the new British 
Columbia mining districts, and there are num- 
bers of empty cheap houses and vacant little 
stores in the suburbs; but in the center of the 
city nothing detrimental to the smooth course 
of trade seems to have happened. The old 
signs, I observe, are still on the old buildings, 
and there is some new construction work in re- 
placing old structures with modern edifices. 
The volume of trade must have diminished 
some since the epoch when the wheat country 
of the interior was being rapidly settled and 
new towns were springing up, and high prices 
and large profits are no longer possible; so that 
the process of the quick acquirement of wealth 
and the building of mansions on the hills by 
the nouveau riche is at an end. The old mer- 
chants, bankers and transporters are still in 
evidence, however, and very few of the hand- 


some houses have been foreclosed upon by cred- | 


itors. The great wealth of the place has carried 
it through the hard times with tolerable com- 
fort. Portland used to be ranked as the second 


wealthiest place, per capita of population, in | 


the whole country, New Bedford, Mass., being 
the first. 

Just now the talk of the streets is mainly 
about mining for gold in the near ranges of the 
Cascade Mountains, 
prospects are being developed. The only open 
avenue for speculation at present is that of the 


search for the precious metals and the attend- | 


ant transfers of mining interests, and, as man 
is a speculative being, this avenue is attracting 
a multitude of people who have some money or 
time to set at risk against the possibilities of 
large gains. It is by no means impossible that 
great productive mines should be developed 
along the flanks of the Cascades, in a region 
which you can see over from the high ground 
back of Portland. I know earnest men who 
believe that this will come to pass and are back- 
ing their belief with good cash. Let us hope 
that they are right, and wait for further develop- 
ments in this interesting field. 


where many promising | 
| near the town, and the young ones reach out | 
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A WASHINGTON PEACH-TREE. 


PRUNE ORCHARDS NEAR VANCOUVER. 
Not Vancouver, the terminus of the Canadian 
acific in British Columbia, but the old garri- 
son town of Vancouver, Washington, founded 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the first dec- 
ade of the century and now the fruit-growing 
metropolis and political capital of the county 
of Clarke. With a brief description of the 
| orchards in this region I will close this article, 
| leaving the trip back to St. Paul without formal 
record. 
Clarke County faces upon the Columbia River 
| and reaches back to the summit line of the 


| Cascade Mountains. It has become so pecul- 





year over 2,000 car-loads of the fruit will be 
shipped East. The oldest orchards are in or 


| for seven or eight miles along numerous country 
roads which run on a big plateau having an 
elevation of about three hundred feet above 
| the river. With the exception of a very small 
bit of natural prairie here and there, left by 
the subsidence of prehistoric lakes, the whole 
region was heavily timbered originally and the 


forest by dint of hard work, aided by fire and 
powder. A moderate average of the expense of 





| ready for orchard planting is one hundred dol- 
| lars an acre, and this figure, in addition to the 
value of the uncleared land, say ten or fifteen 
| dollars an acre, is the basis for estimating 


iarly the home of the prune industry that this | 


orchard land has been carved out of the dense | 


cleaning off this timbered land and getting it | 


the worth of Clarke County farms. A prune 

orchard must be carefully cultivated for five 

years from planting to bring it into bearing in 

a flourishing condition. The grass and weeds, 

which grow rapidly in this moist climate, must 

be killed by repeated plowing and harrowing; 
and if a young tree is winter-killed, which does 
not happen often, however, it must be replaced 
early the next spring. The heavy original cost 
of cleared land and the expense of developing 
| an orchard, running over five years, make a 
| bearing orchard of thrifty prune-trees a very 
| valuable piece of property. Five hundred dol- 
| lars an acre is regarded as a very moderate price 
for a good young orchard, and each year of 
added age, up to ten years, puts on an addi- 
tional value. Theold orchards near Vancouver 
could hardly be bought for less than a thousand 
| dollars an acre. Orchards are, of course, bought 
| and sold like other property, but it is said in 
Vancouver that no Clarke County man ever 
sold his orchard without buying another within 
a year or two, so pleasant and profitable is the 
business of growing and drying the prune. 

It is only forty minutes by electric car from 
the heart of Portland, Ore., to the ferry which 
takes you over the broad and swift current of 
| the Columbia to Vancouver—a sleepy town of 
about four thousand people, with a military 
| post, usually counted by army officers as the 
| most attractive in the United States; a huge 
| Catholic seminary for girls; a State school for 
| deaf mutes; a business street paved with wood 
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. | 
a handsome hotel that supplies only lodging | 


and lets its guests hustle for meals around at 
the restaurants; and, most attractive of all in 
May-time, cherry-trees and lilac bushes in bloom 
in every dooryard, with tulips and pansies, and 
the snowy masses of deutsia bushes. The town 
is sleepy through no fault of its own, for it is 
too near Portland to have much active business 
life. For ten cents the women can get over to 
the big Portland stores to do their shopping, 
and they go. For quiet and economical living, 
with good schools and good society, however, 
Vancouver can be recommended heartily. It 
has a handsome site, with superb views across 
the country to Mount Hood; and, with the 
further development of the prune industry, it 
is sure to increase in importance. 

Old readers of this magazine will no doubt 
remember the advertising done one or two 
years ago, by the Stearns’ Fruit Land Com- 
pany, of orchard land near Vancouver. Over 
one hundred people in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis bought tracts of five or ten acres each of this 
company, with contracts for deferred payments 
and with obligation on the part of the company 
to plant and care for orchards for the purchas- 


land company were borne out by the facts. I 


since. D. H. Stearns, the manager of the land 


had visited the region two years ago, but a | 
great deal of development has taken place | 


| He believes that this year and next will witness 


the growth of a considerable mining district 
along the Cascades in this immediate vicinity, 


| and that the new camps will be great markets 


company, drove the team and piloted my party | 


along the well-graveled road, at first, and then 
through the forest for a mile or soup toa broad 
bench, where we came into an open and very 
handsome country, nearly all planted in prunes 
and containing, perhaps, thirty or forty dwell- 
ings. Here are a number of so-called colony 
tracts, among them the tract of the Minne- 
apolis purchasers. Some of the orchards are 
already in bearing. Those of the Minneapolis 
purchasers are now only in their second year of 
growth. The trees are all in good condition, 
and the work of spring cultivation with plow 
and harrow was in progress as we drove along 
the road on which this tract faces. A mile by 
cross-road through the heavy fir forest brought 
us out into another stretch of open country, 
from which a highway leads into town; and still 
another mile of beautiful forest journey brought 
us to a third tract of farms and orchards, on 
which I counted about fifty homes, with a 
church, a school, a post-office and a store and 


for all sorts of farm products raised on the 
plateau. This cyanide process consists in leach- 
ing a solution of cyanide through the pounded 
ore again and again, and then collecting the 
gold from the liquid by electric process on lead 
plates, which are afterwards smelted for the 
separation of the precious from the cheap metal. 

In the St. Paul colony there are already three 
settlers who came out last year and have built 
houses and barns on their orchard tracts. Near 
by are the older colonies from St. Louis and 
Milwaukee, and also the settlement called the 
Oconto colony. In the Omaha tract I sawa 
handsome ten-acre orchard, belonging to Ed- 
ward Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, 
which comes into bearing this season. The 
fruit will be shipped undried to Mr. Rosewater, 
for sale in the markets of his city. 

The whole settlement on this prairie bears 
the name of Orchards, and from the post-office 
to Vancouver the distance is only five miles 
and over a good road, running through a dis- 

trict already so well peopled that 
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ers. These buyers were, for the most part, 
wage-earners in stores and shops, with very 
modest means. Their idea was that they would 
keep their employments until their orchards 
came into bearing, and would then go out and 
live upon their little places. They were told, 
and told truthfully, that a five-acre prune- 
orchard in good bearing condition will support 
a family—helped out a little by cows, poultry 
and a garden, and that with ten acres a family 
is in very comfortable circumstances. It seemed 
better to these people to put their money ina 
prune-orchard than to lay it aside in a savings 
bank. Only a few families had sufficient means 
at command to go out at once and wait for an 
income until their orchards should become old 
enough to produce a crop of fruit. In prece- 
ding years, groups of people in Omaha, St. Louis 
and Milwaukee had purchased tracts on similar 
conditions. 

I desired to see these tracts of fruit-land and 
learn whether the orchards were actually 
planted upon them and were kept in good con- 
dition, and whether the representations of the 


PRUNE ORCHARD. 


blacksmith shop. Here are the lands bought 
by the St. Paul people. They are all planted 
in flourishing prune-trees and are well cared for 
by constant cultivation up to the first of July. 
The great pyramidal snow-peak of Mount Hood 
can be seen in all its majesty forty miles away 
across the Columbia, and above the forests on 
the northern horizon looms up against the blue 


We made our noonday camp on the border of 


| fir boughs on a carpet of thick moss. Mr. 
Stearns talked entertainingly of his system of 
buying and selling fruit-lands; how he began 
ten years ago and has since sold over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of land on this 


sky the shining sugar-loaf of Mount St. Helens. | 


this big prairie, and spread our luncheon under | 


plateau; and how, with the advent of better | 


times, the movement is sure to increase until 
the entire plateau, from the river to the base 
of the foothills, will be gradually cleared and 


settled. He told, also, of the gold mine he has | 


opened five miles from our camping place, | 


| working the basaltic, refractory ore by a new 
cyanide electric process invented by himself. 


there is talk of an electric road 
to take the people and the prunes 
into the town. For every acre 
now in cultivation, however, 
there are four or five, adjacent 
to the road, which remain to be 
tilled-and planted. 

I would say to the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis parties who 
have bought land and contracted 
for the raising of orchards on 
these Clarke County tracts, that 
they should, in their own inter- 
est, by all means go ahead and 
complete their payments and 
take deeds. When their orchards 
come into bearing, in case they 
do not desire to come out and 
make their homes on them, they 
can realize a very good profit 
from the sale of the land. Even 
if they force their holdings to 
sale at a considerable sacrifice 
on the regular price of bearing 
orchards, they will realize from 
ten to fifteen per cent interest 
on their entire investment. With 
better times and a lively demand 
for orchard property, they will 
double theirmoney. They run no 
risk, for even if the fruit-land 
company should go to pieces, an 
event not at all probable, they can easily hire 
other parties to continue the cultivation of 
their orchards for a very moderate annual 
charge. They can rest assured, also, that their 





| holdings are in the very best prune region of 


the Pacific Coast—a region which produces much 
better fruit than California. Clarke County 
prunes are now preferred by buyers to all others. 

To such purchasers as know something about 
life in the country, its methods and economies, 
I would add, better plan to come here when 
your fruit begins to give sure returns. Plant 
your families in this genial climate and on this 
fertile soil, and make yourselves free from all 
anxiety about steady employment and wage- 


' rates. Be your own employers, and make an 


end of bosses and the grind of daily toil in shops, 
stores or factories. You will find your lives 
much more independent and more enjoyable. 
The pleasure experienced in daily toil is en- 
hanced greatly when one knows that every 
effort goes to develop, beautify and enrich one’s 
own possessions. It is under such conditions that 
labor prospers and life grows worth the living. 
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THE LAIRD PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING AT 
WINONA, MINN. 





That intellectual culture is keeping even pace 
with the more material developments in our 
Northwestern communities is evidenced by the 
accompanying illustration of the elegant public 


library building that is proposed for Winona, | 


Minn. Winona, about seventy-five miles south- 


east of St. Paul and on the Mississippi River, | 
is a city of 20,000 population and ranks fourth | 


in size in the State. A few months ago Mr. 
W. H. Laird, a prominent Winona lumberman, 
offered to build a $40,000 public library building 
for the city under certain wise conditions. 
Those conditions were accepted and the build- 
ing will be constructed as soon as possible. 
Warren P. Laird, the designer of the building, 
is a nephew of the generous donor and belongs 
to Minnesota. 
sor of architecture in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He wasassisted in his work by E. V. 
Seeler, another expert university architect. 
The architecture will be of the Renaissance 
type, and calls for finely-chiseled blocks of 
stone. There will be a frontage of eighty-four 
feet, a depth of sixty-four feet, and 
an imposing central dome some fifty 


Just now, however, he is profes- | 


above. 
west corner, is a room to be used by literary 
societies and clubs, or it may be turned into a 
| children’s department. 

Take it altogether, Winona’s new library 
building will be one of the finest in the coun- 


| try. There are few cities of ten times the pop- 
ulation that can boast of so fine and complete | 


a library structure. 


HOME MARKETS FOR MINNESOTA'S IRON 
ORES. 








John Birkenbine, editor of the Iron Age and 
the well-known authority oniron, says: It will 


not be surprising if in the future a portion of 


the Minnesota ores find a market at or near the 
| head of the lakes, for, notwithstanding the ap- 
parently unsatisfactory outcome of ventures in 
| iron and steel production at Duluth and West 
| Superior, enough was accomplished to dem- 


onstrate that when ample capital is at com- 


mand to erect the necessary converting and 
manufacturing plant, to buy material best 
suited to the requirements, and to introduce 
the product into a market already supplied by 





feet in height. Thisdome, by means 
of an ornamental skylight, will il- 
luminate the central exchange room 
so perfectly that shadows will not 
rest anywhere. The ceiling in the 
basement rooms will be eleven feet 
high, those of the first floor will be 
fifteen feet high, and the art gallery 
will have a skylight height of sev- 
enteen and one-half feet. Passing 
up the broad stone steps, the vesti- 
bule is reached. There are stately 
marble columns on each side, and 
above these are handsomely carved 
panels. The vestibule is tiled with 
marble. What is called the ex- 
change room is in the center of the 
building under the dome; imme- 
diately south of it is the librarian’s 
room, separated from it only by 
columns and a counter. Opening 
off the librarian’s room to the south 
is the book-stack, extending eighty 
feet south, and eighteen feet wide. 
It is to be divided into three stories 
by metal floors. The shelves for the 
books are also to be of metal. The 
stack is flooded with light by numer- 
ous windows, the arrangement of 





Under the reference-room, at the north- 








iron and below the average in phosphorus of 
domestic ores now used, will seek a utilization 
and it is not improbable that these deposits 
will further stimulate the present rapid de- 
velopment of the basic open-hearth method of 
steel production. Thedevelopmentof the Ver- 
million and Mesaba ranges in Minnesota prac- 
tically repeats, with local modifications, what 
took place on the Marquette, the Menominee 
and the Gogebic ranges of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The quantities of ore in sight, the ap- 
parent ease of mining and the grade of material 
on the Mesaba Range may be pronounced mar- 
velous. But the other ranges, each in turn, 
were a surprise and have done their part in 
making the Lake Superior region the greatest 
iron-ore-producing district of the world, for no 
other section has in forty years supplied 100,- 
000 000 tons of this material. 


* 
* 


TOLD OF THE NORTHWEST. 








It is not always wise to base one’s opinions 
of the inhabitants of any portion of our North- 
western country upon surrounding evidences of 
material development. While the latter may 
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which is such as to thoroughly light every | established industries, projects of this class will | 


shelf. The book capacity is placed at 30,000 
volumes. Coming back from the stack into 
the main building, the entire east side on the 
ground floor is occupied by a reading-room, 25x 
60 feet, separated from the exchange and libra- 
rian’s rooms only by columns. On the west 
side of the building the chief feature is the art 
gallery, 25x28 feet, opening off the exchange- 
room. This room is lighted altogether from 
above, so that all the wall space is available 
for hanging pictures. Directly underneath, and 
connected with the art gallery bya spiral stair- 
way, is the east-room—to be used for the dis- 
play of sculpture casts and other works of art. 
On the front of the west side is a reference 
or study-room. In the rear of the west side 


is a room, with a vault 94x15 feet in dimen- | 


sions, for the use of the library directors. 
The basement entrance opens into the lecture- 
room, directly under the reading-room, which 
is 25x60 feet in size. The boilers and heating- 
plant are located under the administration 
room. Under the directors’ room is an un- 
packing room, with an exterior entrance. From 
here a dumb waiter is provided to the floor 


| become profitable. With the wealth of iron 
| ores convenient, and the low rates at which 


| fuel can be brought to Lake Superior, the pro- | 


duction of metal for the growing territory to 
the west seems to offer many opportunities. 
failure to treat ore not at present apparently 


for those who have at command ores below the 
accepted standard to remember that the aver- 
age yield of all the iron ores used in the United 
States does not exceed four per cent, while the 
phosphorus in non-Bessemer Mesaba ores is be- 
low that of the average non-Bessemer ores of 
the country. 

The longer rail and water transportation 
now required to bring the ores of Minnesota to 
blast furnaces which can use them, gives the 
ores from other ranges an advantage equivalent 
to from sixty to eighty per cent of the net min- 
ing cost, and the limitations placed upon ores 
acceptable as of Bessemer grade restrict the 
output of the Mesaba Range. But its large re- 
serves of ore, which are above the average in 
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Courtesy of the Timberman, Chicago. 


be comparatively crude, the former may have 


| had all the advantages of culture which accrue 


to the older East—only needing the incentive 
of opportunity and demand to establish similar 
or improved conditions in their new environ- 
ments. The presence of able instructors in 
Northwestern seminaries, academies and uni- 


valuable so that it may in the future be ob- | versities, and of the highest possible efficiency 
tained for use, would evidence a want of faith | 


in the future of the Northwest, and it is well | 


in the public schools and State agricultural, 
mining, and other special institutions of learn- 


| ing; the erection of costly public library build- 





ings and the fostering of art, music, and all the 
other means which lead to mental culture and 
refinement and to the graceful rounding out of 
a people’s existence, are proofs of the fact that 
social, mental and other advantages are not 
wholly dependent on the density of a State’s 
population and the area of its cleared fields. 
One will find the same elements of rawness and 
uncouth illiteracy in the East that one may 
find in the West, and one will discover in the 
newer States the same graces of heart and in- 
tellect that abound in the mother common- 
wealths. Transplanted in the Great North- 
west is a civilization which thrives all the bet- 
ter because of the freshness of its surroundings. 
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The Bronco-Buster was Busted. 


Nels Nelson, a wild and wooly bronco-buster, 
mounted a large iron-gray horse Wednesday 
just to show his skill as a daring and fearless 
rider. The horse stood still for a moment, 
looked over towards the Crazy Mountains, then 
gave a sort of camel-like hump to his spinal 
column, and the rider instantly ascended to- 
wards heaven and came down squarely on his 
feet. The shock was so great to the man’s 
physical make-up that it caused him to have a 
Jamaica-ginger taste in hismouth. The brave 
Nels again mounted the iron-gray steed—a de- 
termined look in his face. The gray gelding 
gazed over towards White Sulphur Springs, 
put his head down to the ground and gavea 
snort and a slight twitch of his elastic spine, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the bronco- 
buster shot up in the air like a sky-rocket; and 
while he was up he must have struck a droop- 
ing snow-cloud, for when he hit the ground 
there wasn’t enough overalls entwined about 
his spindling shanks to dust a fiddle.—Castk 
Mont.) Whole Truth. 


The Pastor was a Veteran. 

Pastor Roberts of the Congregational church 
went driving last Wednesday with Doctor Mac- 
Lachlan, and, fearing that they might be at- 
tacked by a band of wolves or be run over by a 
flock of fat, but juicy and full grown, wild 
geese, they took the precaution to arsenal them- 
selves with suitable fowling-pieces. When a 
few miles from the city, says the New Rockford 
(N. D.) Transcript, a large drove of fine ‘‘Cana- 
dian honkers”’ were seen coming their way, and 
the popular expounder of the gospel ensconced 
himself in the high grass on the lee side of a 
coulee and awaited their approach. The doctor, 
who had had previous experience with amateur 
goose shooters, ‘‘juked’’ behind a friendly knoll, 
a few hundred yards in the rear, expecting to 
make some ‘‘fly catches’? as the geese came 
tumbling (?) toward the ground shot full of 
holes. 

Bang! Bang! 

Down came one with each barrel. 

Bang, bang again, and the unerring aim of 
the supposed novice brought three more to the 
ground, while the doctor began to wonder 
whether or not any would get away and where 
he was going to get in his work; but he fell 
prostrate across his loaded gun when four more 
shots were fired, with the same unerring aim, 
and five more geese bit the dust—making the 
prairie look like the surrounding territory after 
a live-pigeon shoot. Several of our citizens bear 
testimony to the excellence of the selection 
made, and the writer was among the many to 
be placed under grateful obligations to one of 
the surest shots in North Dakota. An impor- 
tation of many such novices to this State would 
necessitate greater restrictions being made for 
the protection of our feathered tribe. 


A Struggle for Life. 

A correspondent states that one of the most 
thrilling encounters with a mountain lion ever 
known in Idaho occurred near Ola a few weeks 
ago. Charles Bannister and Jake Woods were 
passing along a trail leading from their work 
to their camp. There was no thought of dan- 





ger in their minds until there was a flash in 
the air and an enormous mountain lion landed 
on Woods’ shoulder. The impact knocked him 
over, and his companion thought he was cer- 
tainly killed. Reaching for a stone, Bannister 
instantly attacked the beast, breaking its 
shoulder-blade. The lion sprang upon him, 
when Woods came to the rescue, also armed 
with a stone. As the animal was attempting 
to tear Bannister’s throat, Woods struck it on 
the head and fractured itsskull. The creature 
still fought desperately, but the men finally 
managed to kill it. It measured nine feet from 
tip to tip, and it was afterward found that it 
had leaped thirty feet in springing upon Woods. 

The mountain lion never attacks men unless 
driven to it by hunger. The snow in the 
mountains had deprived this beast of food, 
and it was ready to spring upon the first living 
thing it saw. 


Pioneer Scheme to get Wives. 

‘There are plenty of women in Oregon now,”’ 
observes a prominent Oregon politician, ‘but 
it is within the memory of many of us when 
women were scarce there. We gave it out that 
we wanted them for school-teachers and the 
like, and encouraged them to come out there; 
but the truth was, the men wanted them for 
wives. I remember we once sent a young man 
to Massachusetts, where he was well acquainted, 
with orders to collect one hundred young wo- 
men and escort them back to Oregon. We 
guaranteed every one of them one year’s em- 
ployment. The active man in the matter was 
a fine-looking young fellow, who afterwards 
served two terms in Congress from our State. 
He spent two months in selecting the party, 
and started West with them. On the trip out 
he courted one of the school-teachers on his 
own hook, and actually got her consent to a 
marriage on the arrival of the train at Port- 
land. The boys howled considerably about it, 
claiming that he had treated them unfairly in 
having first choice, but there was a lot of fine, 
marriageable material left. Some of these wo- 
men are today the leading ladies of the society 
of the State. More than three-fourths of the 
hundred were married inside of three years, 
and many in less than one year. A few of the 
lot, however, are teaching school there today; 
not that they did not have any offers, but be- 
cause they would not accept any of the fellows 
who offered themselves. Now that Senator 
Mitchell has about given up his contest to re- 
turn as senator, he will likely be succeeded by 
a gentleman who married one of the party of 
school-teachers to which I refer. He will 
bring his wife here with him, and your Wash- 
ington folks can see for themselves the kind of 
ladies we had out there for school-teachers. 
They can’t be surpassed, even if equaled, any- 
where. I may be an interested person, though, 
for it happens that my wife was one of the 
party.’’—Jn gossip from Washington, D. C. 


A Rossland Character Sketch. 

A correspondent who visited the Kootenai 
mining country in British Columbia has been 
telling the readers of the Portland Oregonian 
about some of the world-famous characters to 
be met with in Rossland, in the rich Trail 
Creek District. Among other names mentioned 
is that of Jim Wardner, a name that is quite 
familiar to a host of good people in the North- 
western States. The correspondent tells how 
Wardner exploited the famous Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan deal in the Coeur d’Alenes for $16,000, 
and reserved a quarter of a million for himself; 
made big money in Spokane real estate and lost 
it in a Washington coal mine; made it first and 
lost it second in the Fairhaven town site; tried 
to control the South African markets with 





Puget Sound lumber; bought and worked suc- 
cessfully a patent for saving gold in the black 
sands of the rivers and ocean; bought an island 
and stocked it with cats in the effort to control 
the cat-fur market of the world; and, finally, 
how he bought out the Rossland town site for 
an English syndidate, paid $175,000 for it, and 
sold one-sixth for enough to repay them their 
purchase money. 

He was the first to meet and greet us on 
arriving at Rossland, the writer says; showed 
us the town—“‘sort of” gave us the freedom of 
the city, as it were, and then told us all about 
it; said his profits in the Rossland deal would 
not be less than $50,000; if the town grew to 
20,000, of which he felt quite confident, he 
would make a million; gave us another spin; 
showed us how the town was growing, improv- 
ing, spreading out; would, in his judgment, have 
a population of 50,000 before the end of the sea- 
son, in which case he would make at least 
$2,000,000; said he had just negotiated a mining 
deal in which his profits would be $100,000, and 
had two others on the string on which he would 
make as much more; had taken an acknowl- 
edgment that day and made a dollar, for which 
he showed us the cash; said he was making 
from $12,000 to $15,000 per day, and, if he could 
keep that up six or seven months, thought he 
would be able to pay his debts. 

There are interesting characters all through 
the hills, but none more hopeful or notable 
than strong-hearted Jim Wardner. 


Imaginary Western Dangers. 

In the quiet homes of New England and the 
Middle West, says the Spokane Jeview, many a 
good mother whose boy has sought his fortune 
in the Western country tortures her heart with 
fears that he may be scalped by Indians, killed 
by grizzly bears, or shot by road-agents. Per- 
haps he may live in some large town or city in 
Washington State, but when she reads of some 
menaced outbreak of the Apaches in Arizona, 
she is seized with alarm lest the hostiles may 
dash into Portland, Seattle and Spokane and 
murder and scalp all the inhabitants. She can 
not grasp the fact that life here is as safe as in 
New England, and a mighty sight safer than 
in the dark places of the large Eastern cities. 
And she will not be reassured by the circum- 
stance that life insurance rates in the Far 
Western States are identical with the rates 
charged in her neighborhood. 

For the information of timid and uninformed 
Eastern people, it may be said that no warlike 
significance attaches to the fight with four 
drunken Indians at Tekoa. There is no greater 
probability of the Indians on the Coeur d’Alene 
Reservation going on the ‘‘war-path”’ by reason 
of this fracas than there would be of the forces 
of a foreign m.wn-of-war in New York Harbor 
landing and sacking the city because four sail- 
ors might engage in a drunken fight. As a 
tribe, the Indians on the Coeur d’Alene Reser- 
vation rank high in civilization, love of peace 
and regard for the law. Many years ago the 
good missionaries of the Presbyterian and Cath- 
olic churches went among these Indians and re- 
claimed them from savagery. They taught them 
the arts of peace and the duties of life, and the 
fruits of their teachings are now reflected in 
churches and schools, in farms and orchards, 
in good houses and large property holdings. As 
arule, the Coeur d’Alene Indians are the soul 
of business honesty. If they pass their word 
to make a payment, they will comply on the 
stipulated day or come forward with a satis- 
factory explanation of their inability to meet 
the obligation. A debt with them is never out- 
lawed. They will pay at the first opportunity, 
and deny themselves to do it. 

As among the white people, there are excep- 
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tions to the general standard. A few of the 
Indians are given to gambling and drinking, 
and it is this small element that gives a bad 
name to the entire tribe. On the Reservation, 
the Indian authorities have stringent laws 
against all misdemeanors, and these are en- 
forced with admirable severity. 


Old-Time Frontier Life. 

A stranger who was sojourning in the city 
for a few days was talking, at bis hotel the 
other evening, of the days when Geronimo and 
his Apache band were ravaging and murdering 
in Arizona and Texas, and when the ‘‘Kid”’ 
was a name that struck terror to the heart of 
the most reckless of the class among whom kill- 
ing was a daily occurrence and the letting of 
human blood often a mere pastime. 
ernment, at that time, had a number of men 
employed secretly to ferret out the murderers 
and bring them to justice, and to check, so far 
as possible, the Apache raid. These men carried 
their lives in their hands. Each had to bea 
dead shot, and possess courage and a cool head. 

In reciting some of the exploits of the detach- 
ment of which he was a member, the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review says, the stranger 
told of one incident which, although 
sending a human soul out into dark- 
ness, was not without a vein of humor. 

‘‘We were divided up into groups of 
two,’’ he said, ‘‘going over into the 
‘Nation’ (Indian Territory). We rode 
all night, and just after daylight came 
together in Henrietta, Texas. The air 
was chilly and we went into a saloon— 
some ten or a dozen of us—to geta 
bracer. There was a little, red-headed 
Irish cowboy there who had been there 
all night and had shot at everything 
in sight, until the saloon was a wreck. 
Everyone except him and the bar- 
tender had left. As we entered he 
said, ‘Boys, have a drink with me?’ 
We consented, and lined up at the bar 
and were pouring out our drinks when 
a tall, lanky Missourian bull-puncher 
entered. He was hauling supplies for 
the Government, and left his ox team 
on the outside while he came in for 
an eye-opener. The bad man asked: 

***Dad, have a drink with me?’ 

‘**Wal, reckon I will; that’s what I 
come in fer;’ and, so saying, the old 
man poured out his whisky and was 
just raising his glass to his lips when 
the little fellow shot it out from be- 
tween his fingers, and then stood laughing, with 
his gun in his hand. 

“The old fellow said, ‘By ——, I’ve a notion 
to kill you!’ and pulled out an old army der- 
ringer, turned the cylinder carefully round 
until a chamber that was capped came under 


the hammer, then, quick as a flash, shot the | 
| man stepped forward and tendered his services. 


Irishman through the heart. 

‘‘The old man was so deliberate in his actions 
that the other fellow never thought of killing 
him, although he could have shot a dozen holes 
through him during the time the Missourian 
was getting his gun ready. The bartender set 
the black bottle upon the bar again, glanced at 
his shattered mirror, and said: 

“Stranger, I wish you had dropped in last 
night. 
lookin’ at you.’”’ 

A Pioneer Burial Scene. 

One of the most pathetic incidents of pio- 
neer days in Washington comes to the What- 
com (Wash.) News from L. R. Croissant, a well- 
known shingle manufacturer of Puget Sound. 
A young lady teacher, in company with a 
young man, was returning to Marysville from 





The Gov- | 


Let’s all have another drink, and here's | 


Snohomish, where they had been in attendance 
on the teachers’ examination at the latter 
place. They were coming down the Snohomish 
River in a rowboat, and, though a long trip 
for this mode of travel, seemed to be enjoying 
it, each taking a turn at the oars. The boat 
was a small one, and while passing each other 
in changing places the little craft upset and 
the young lady was drowned. 
was recovered, her teacher’s certificate was 
found in her hat, which was floating on the 
surface of the water. 

Many of the people in Marysville were loggers 
and mill men of rough exterior, but with hearts 
warm and tender. The young man saved his 
life by swimming, but diligent search by the 
entire community failed to discover the re- 
mains of the young lady; and so, believing it 
had been carried out to sea, it was decided to 
hold the funeral. When the funeral was an- 
nounced, there was no minister to officiate in 
the last sad rites. The young lady was well- 
known in thiscommunity, where interests were 
similar and the isolated condition engendered 
a common bond of sympathy. Added to this, 
the victim of the accident was a pure, noble 
specimen of young womanhood, ‘‘without an 








Before her body | 


“amen’’ was pronounced, the soughing, sigh- 
ing winds in the tall fir-tops finished the fitting 
requiem. 

Interpreting the Constitution. 

An Olympia, Wash., paper says that a slight 
flurry was caused in the superior court there, 
recently, when a call of the jurymen in the 
Downs vs. Pix case revealed the fact that there 
were but eleven in evidence, one of the jurymen 
being missing. This juror was D. A. Webb, a 


| devout Seventh Day Adventist, who, Friday 


night, had asked to be excused until Monday, 
the request having been refused. The sheriff 
was sent after the recalcitrant juryman, who 
was finally located at Sabbath-school. He was 
brought back to the court-room before Judge 
Jacobs, who asked him what excuse he had in 
not reporting with the rest of the jury. 

He replied: ‘‘The Constitution of the United 
States allows every man to worship in what 
manner _he sees fit.” 

The judge interrupted him here by sayin 
“The Constitution of the United States and 
the laws of this State say that you are fined $5, 
and you will be committed until it is paid.”’ 

As the juryman would not pay the fine, he 





COLUMBIA RIVER STURGEON. 


enemy in the world,”’ as the narrator expressed 


| it. All work, far and near, was suspended, and 
| of the three hundred people who gathered to 


pay their respects to the memory of the lovely 
girl, then in the arms of the pale horseman, 
there was no one to be found who professed to 
belong to the clergy. Finally a middle-aged 


His face bore the marks of intelligence, and 
there was a kindly expression on his counte- 
nance. Without a word of eulogy, without a 
copy of the Bible, without a text, without 
vocal or instrumental music, and with no apol- 
ogy, this gentleman said: 

“Let us join in prayer.’’ 

The hush of respectful silence was broken by 
the low, modulated tones of the suppliant. As 
if forgetful of human presence and personally 
before the throne of grace, the speaker poured 
forth a most eloquent appeal for the admittance 
of that pure soul—already mingling with the 
throng before the pearly gates of the Great 
Hereafter. Great tears streamed down the 
brown and furrowed faces of strong, hard- 
handed men, while sobs beat rhythmic measure 
to the heartfelt utterances; and, when the 





was accordingly locked up about half an hour, 
until friends came to his relief and he was set 
at liberty. 


How He Issued It. 

Here is the way a Populist justice of the 
peace in Otter Tail County, Minn., issued a 
summons lately: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, } ... 
County of Otter Tail. ‘ae 
To the Sheriff or any constable of Said County: 

You are hereby commanded to summons Geo. 
Sidschi Kearst, 1236 feet of Oak Plank in month 
of November, 1875 to Chas. Zahn, the same 
promised to fatch back planks, and he did not 
bring them back yet. If he shall be found in 
your county to appear before the undersigned 
one of the justices of the peace in and for said 
county on the 12th day of April, 1897, at 10 
o'clock in the vor noon of said day at my office 
in the Town Cortess in said county to answer 
to the said complaint of 1236 feet of oak plank, 
wherein said plaintiff claims the sum of—— 
dollars with interest thereon from the——day of 
189- at rate of——per cent per annum, and have 
you then and there this writ.—S/. Paul Dispatch 
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‘‘A card for you, Miss Dale, that the new 
minister sent up. He’s down in the parlor, 
waiting.”’ 

Mary’s round, Swedish face was wreathed 
with smiles, for visitors were events in the Dale 
household. 


‘“‘Albert E. Lambert,” was the name on the | 


card. ‘Must be a first child,’’ Miss Dale com- 
mented, ‘‘to have that succession of ‘berts’ in 
his name. Of course he is ponderous, with 


sleepy green eyes, and never thinks of anything | 


except the uncomfortable features of the here- 
after.”’ 

Miss Dale surveyed herself critically in the 
long mirror, went through the form of smooth- 
ing back her hair, made a gay little nod of ap- 
proval at the bright reflection in the glass, 
and then went down to the minister with the 
sleepy green eyes. 

Mr. Lambert stood looking out of a window 
at the leafless trees and dull, leaden sky. A 
soft footfall caused him to turn, his heart beat- 
ing a little faster than its wont, it must be 
confessed, since strange stories were told of 
Miss Dale’s aversion to: visitors. But there 
was nothing alarming in the graceful figure 
with its outstretched hand, and Mr. Lambert’s 
easy self-possession returned. 

‘*T have long heard of you, Miss Dale. I am 
very happy to meet you.’’ The words really 
had originality and meaning, when uttered in 
Mr. Lambert’s earnest voice. 

‘And I have heard of you very often,’’ she 
replied, asshe motioned him to a seat, “since 
my return to the ancestral acres.”’ 

They both laughed at that; it was so ri- 
diculous to speak of anything in Washington 
State asancestral. It is like watching the un- 
folding of a flower, to discover in one, who has 
been a stranger before, the tints and coloring 
of an interesting personality. 

While Mr. Lambert was talking of the 
muddy roads, he was thinking, ‘‘What glorious 
black eyes!’’ And when Miss Dale said she 
had been unable to ride horseback for several 
days, because of the rain, she was thinking 
that the athletic figure'in front of her wasn’t 
ponderous after all, and that his brown eyes 
were very far from being green. A bond of 
sympathy springs up between two people who 
are sufferers from the same cause, and Miss 
Dale almost forgot her dislike for Eliott min- 
isters in telling an appreciative listener the 
disadvantages resulting from a rainy season. 

The short afternoon was drawing rapidly to 
a close when Mr. Lambert rose to go. 

‘*By the way,’’ he said, with a start, ‘‘I had 
almost forgotten to tell you that you see before 
you a most sorely perplexed man.” 

“*T never should have thought it,” Miss Dale 
replied, with a smile. 

“Oh, I have forgotten my troubles for awhile. 
Seriously, though, I don’t see what keeps me 
from sinking into an early grave. Mrs. Lee, 
the only one who could restrain the towering 
ambition of some of our choir and who could 
bring back to the narrow path the wandering 
tendencies of others, has left us, on account of 
her health. Now, each Sunday the singing 
goes from bad to worse. Of course, you know 
what all this means; they want you to take 
Mrs. Lee’s place. I need not tell you how 
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| grateful I shall be to anyone whowill find the 
| lost chord and let discord be lost for awhile in- 
| stead.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| ‘They have done very well without me all | 


’ 


“But you have been away to school so much | 


of the time that you have scarcely seemed more 
than a visitor, and they are apt to Le rather 
| shy in the face of superior advantages.” 


| these years.’ 


‘Well, you certainly have an original way of | 


tle. ‘Since I intend making this my home in 
the future I may as well meet the people half- 


putting the matter,’’ she said, relenting a lit- | 


way. Yes; I shall be present at the next choir | 


practice.”’ 

Mr. Lambert’s thanks were heartfelt, and he 
rode home over the muddy roads that after- 
noon, with the rain shaking down at every 


One bright day, late in spring, Rose Dale 
was riding slowly along the bank of the Skagit 
River. Occasionally, through a break in the 
trees she caught a glimpse of the distant mount- 
ains. At such times she would stop her horse 
and gaze, with her whole soul in her eyes. 
Snatches of melody came to her lips. She 
never felt so thoroughly herself as on these 
long rides withsensitive Black Diamond, ready 
to obey her slightest command. 

Hoof-beats sounded behind her on the grav- 
elly road. Black Diamond’s neck arched, and 
he was impatient to be off. It was Mr. Lam- 
bert who drew up beside her and said, in a 
pleased voice: 

‘How glad I am to have a companion for the 
rest of the way back to Eliott; that is, if I may 
have the pleasure,’’ he added. 

“Oh, certainly,’’ answered Miss Dale, lightly. 
‘*T had a glorious gallop this afternoon, and, as 
a consequence, my hair is allawry. Iam sure 
I don’t know what to do about it,” she said, 
ruefully, glancing around at her blue-black 
hair, which hung below the saddle. 

“Don’t do anything,’’ was the impulsive an- 
Swer. 

Miss Dale smiled at his ardor, and did noth- 
ing. The fact that neither felt constrained to 
talk, was proof of their growing friendship. 














-**Rose Dale was riding slowly along the bank of the Skagit River.’ 


step from the overhanging boughs, thinking 
that, in spiteof the common report, Miss Dale 
was a very pleasant young lady and certainly a 
very interesting one. 

Under Miss Dale’s management the choir 
was pruned at some points and coaxed to put 
forth tiny shootlets at others, until at last it 
came into something like artistic form. Her 
own rich, accurate voice gave a roundness to 
the whole. Each Sunday Miss Dale’s Aunt 
Betty sat in the Dale pew, which had been 
empty for so long, smiling approval at her 
beautiful niece and disapproval at the towns- 
people. Miss Betty, with her New England 
views and her pride in her Puritan ancestry, 
could never forgive Puget Sounders their free 
and easy ways and their lack of reverence. 








‘‘Miss Dale, may I inflict one of my plans 
upon you?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he con- 
tinued: 

‘*That Indian Reservation is my problem just 
now. It seems a shame that those Indians are 
living and dying in absolute ignorance. If it 
were a larger reservation, the Government 
would provide schools; but it is small, and the 
Indians simply exist, getting drunk whenever 
the squaws have saved a little money from 
washing. Do you know, Miss Dale, when I 
first came to Eliott I never tired of looking 
across the river at the Indian village with its 
whitewashed houses—it seemed so pretty and 
foreign looking; but now I never look, it all 
seems so wretched.”’ 
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Mr. Lambert paused a moment for some 
word from his companion, but she seemed to 
think none necessary. Somewhat disappointed, 
he resumed: ‘Something must be done. If 
only the Eliott people would wake up to their 
opportunities, we might start schools among 
the Indians, both day and Sunday-schools. I 
have managed to arouse a little enthusiasm 
among the young people of my church. Miss 
Alice Lacey has promised to teach an hour or 
two each day.” 

“Ts Miss Lacey the pink-and-white girl with 
fluffy, golden hair, who sits alone with an old 
lady and two boys?” inquired Miss Dale, man- 
ifesting a little interest at last. 

‘Yes, if one could be called alone under such 
circumstances. The elderly lady is her mother, 
and the small boys are her brothers. Miss Lacey 
suggested—indeed, we all think that you are 
well adapted to the work, since—you have so 
much executive ability,’’ concluded the Rev. 
Mr. Lambert, rather lamely. ‘‘Will you help 
us, Miss Dale? We need your help very much 
indeed.”’ 

The color had flamed into her cheeks, and her 
eyes were flashing with suppressed emotion. 

‘No, Mr. Lambert; I will not help you in 
this. Eliott people should have known better 
than to suggest your asking me. Excuse me, 
but Black Diamond is anxious to get home.”’ 

And a moment later Black Diamond was 
thundering down the road, leaving the min- 
ister to his own troubled reflections. 

Miss Dale lingered awhile after services on 
the following Sunday in her high-back choir- 
seat. Aunt Betty fretted and fumed at her 
niece’s leisurely movements. ‘‘The dinner 
will be spoiled with waiting,’’ was her anxious 
thought. Alice Lacey also noticed the unusual 
delay, and she noticed, furthermore, that Miss 
Dale did not hasten to her aunt, after leaving 
her seat, but waited until the minister should 
finish speaking with old Sister Bennet, who 
was praising a sermon her deaf old ears had 
not heard. But, try as Miss Lacey would, she 
could not hear what Miss Dale’s low voice was 
saying. 

“T have reconsidered, Mr. Lambert; I shall 
be only too glad to work among the Indians 
each day and all the day, if it should seem 
best.’’ 

That afternoon Miss Betty was more than 
usually tried by the flippancy of the modern 
girl. Her niece was fitfully gay and serious. 

The Eliott young people enjoyed having Mr. 
Lambert put a little purpose into their lives. 
They would not have enjoyed the process, or 
even have allowed it, probably, if Mr. Lambert 
had been of the heavy type, but an earnest 
young man from the cultured East, which 
they so affected to despise, was a different per- 
son. 

They had business meetings and committee 
meetings until the Indian suddenly found him- 
self a very important personage. No matter if, 
after awhile, most of the young people did dis- 
continue their Indian fancy-work as suddenly as 
they had it taken up, leaving it to Mr. Lambert 
and one or two faithful assistants, the day and 
Sunday-schools were organized, and the Indian 
children proved faithful, though not brilliant 
students. Lessons of cleanliness were the first 
ones taught. Gray-haired old men and little 
black-eyed babies alike sat on the ground floor 
of the Potlatch House, studying their primers. 
The Potlatch House was a huge building an- 
swering to a townhall inasmall village. Mr. 
Lambert had windows put into its sloping 
walls, and benches placed around the sides of 
the building. 

Of course, Mr. Lambert met with many dis- 
couragements. Some of the Indians could not 
be induced to leave their idle ways long enough 


to study; others, who began, soon grew tired of 
their literary researches and graduated them- 
selves—to their complete satisfaction—from the 
alphabet. It was Miss Dale who kept the ma- 
chinery of the school running smoothly. She 
had no duties nor kindred to detain her at 
home, only Aunt Betty. Of untiring energy, 
she craved action; and when once she put her 
hand to the plough, she never turned back. 
The restive Indian children became docile un- 
der her influence. They formed the acquaint- 
ance of soap and water, to win her smile of ap- 
proval. She seemed to know by instinct all 
the approaches to the Indian heart. 

There were two little boys who were espe- 
cially dear to her—Sam and Harry. They were 
always clean, and their clothes were mended 
neatly. Once she asked them if they had no 
other name. “Oh, yes, ‘Sam Dale,’’’ was the 
answer of the eldest. Miss Dale laughed. She 
had already heard of the Indian fashion of 
adopting the name of any one he liked. 

“So you have taken my name. Well, see that 
you are worthy of it.’’ 

One day Sam and Harry were absent. Miss 
Dale missed their bright faces and wondered if 
they, too, were losing their fondness for study. 
She was closing the dreary Potlatch House for 
the night, when Mr. Lambert came hurrying up. 

“T thought you had gone home long ago,’’ she 
said, smilingly. 

“*T have been visiting a sick woman, Sam and 
Harry’s mother. She is dying, and calls con- 
tinually for Rosie Dale. I suppose she has 
heard the boys speak of you, but I can’t imagine 
where she got hold of your first name. Will 
you come, Miss Dale? I think here, as every- 
where, you can do more good than I.”’ 

Miss Dale’s face had grown very pale. 
I will go,’’ she said, slowly. 

Mr. Lambert led the way to a tiny white- 
washed cottage—no different from a hundred 
others, except that it was kept in repair. 
“Shall I wait for you here, ordo you wish me to 
go with you inside?”’ he asked. 

“Stay here, please,’ she answered, like one 
in a dream. 

She closed the door behind her and walked 
across the carpetless floor of the small living- 
room to the bedroom from which the moans of 
the sick woman came. She was dimly con- 
scious of the room being clean, and furnished 
with some degree of taste. All the family were 
gathered about the bedside of the dying wo- 
man, whose labored breathing and wasted 
form toldall too plainly of consumption. Sam 
and Harry, with their baby sister, were sob- 
bing quietly. The Indian husband and father 
stood with folded arms looking stolidly at his 
wife; and yet, under that calm exterior was as 
deep a sorrow as ever a white husband felt at 
the death of a fond wife. 

All eyes were fastened on Miss Dale. No 
word was spoken until she said, kindly, ‘‘What 
can I do for you, my poor woman?’ She took 
the poor old black handin her soft white one. 

The Indian woman’s burning gaze was riv- 
eted on the girl. 

‘You look like your father,” she said, slowly. 
‘For all you are so dark, one could never tell 
that you were half-Indian.”’ 

“Ts this what you want of me, to tell me 
that my mother was an Indian?’’ asked Miss 
Dale, breathing hard. ‘I have known it many 
years now.’’ There was a note of pain in her 
voice that was not lost to the sick woman. 

‘*You are sorry,’’ she said, slowly; then, sud- 
denly, her whole manner changed. ‘‘Don’t you 
know me, Rosie? Don’t you know me? I am 
your mother! Here’’—and her trembling fingers 
drew from under her pillow a small, faded por- 
trait—‘“‘here is your father’s picture, and here 
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\ is a ring, with his name inside.”’ 





‘Yes, yes; it is my father, and you are my— 
mother,’’ Rose said, in a choked voice, kneeling 
at the bedside and burying her face in her 
hands. At last she raised her head, and, smil- 
ing through her tears, said: 

‘‘Mother, Iam glad to find you. I have al- 
ways wondered where you went when you left 
us, but no oneever told me.”’ 

The sick woman’s face lighted up; she mo- 
tioned to the others to leave the room. ‘He 
drove me from him,”’ she said, simply, “‘when 
you were only three years old. I was a good 
wife to him, but he drove me away because he 
came home from the East, where he had been 
on a long visit, and found the house full of In- 
dians. He had told me that none of my people 
should ever enter the house, ‘but when he was 
gone I was so lonesome—and they came, and he 
drove me away!’’ The tears were rolling down 
her cheeks; her voice had sunk toa low whisper. 

‘“‘Afterwards I came back in the evenings 
and looked through the window at you playing 
on the floor and your father sitting by the fire, 
but I never dared to go in. I never married 
again until he was thrown from his horse and 
killed. Do you think I will find him over there?”’ 
She was listening with painful earnestness. 

Rose’s heart sank within her. In painful 
contrast to the poor, dying creature on the bed, 
rose before her the picture of her father, the 
picture of a proud, handsome man. 

‘‘Will I?’’ said the woman, fiercely, clutching 
her hand. I have tried all these years to make 
my soul white. Sha’n’tI find him, after all?” 
with a little, despairing wail. 

Then Rose Dale did the hardest thing of her 
life. She felt that she gave this poor woman to 
her father. 

“Yes,” she said, gently, ‘‘I am sure your soul 
isas white as his, and I think you will find him; 
but you know there is no marriage there.” 

An indescribable look of happiness came over 
the woman’s poor worn face as she sank back 
on the pillows, exhausted. 

The others came hurrying back in response 
to Roses call, but to the very last the Indian 
mother feasted her eyes on her new-found 
daughter. 

“You will care for the children?’’ she had 
said with almost her last breath, and Rose had 
answered, without hesitation, ‘‘Yes.’’ The In- 
dians accepted it as a part of their destiny that 
Rose, for the white blood in her veins, should 
receive the last look from the dying woman. 

She soothed the children as best she could. 
“Don’t let those Indians in for any of their su- 
perstitious rites,’’ she said to the Indian fa- 
ther, and he promised. ‘‘I shall be back this 
evening,’’ she said in parting. 

Mr. Lambert was pacing up and down in the 
little yard. ‘It is all over,’’ she remarked, clos- 
ing the door behind her. They walked down to 
the river’s edge and seated themselves in the 
little canoe that Mr. Lambert always used in 
crossing theriver. Neither spoke; only the rip- 
pling of the water and the regular dip of the 
paddle broke the stillness. 

“Of course, you did not know that she was my 
mother?’’ Rose asked at last, with her voice 
and face under perfect control. 

‘*No,’? Mr. Lambert replied, starting involun- 
tarily; and then, very gently, ‘‘How hard it has 
been for you, this experience!”’ 

She turned her face away, and he felt, rather 
than saw, that her tears were falling fast. 

To say that Eliott people were surprised 
when it became known that the poor Indian 
wife had been buried with simple religious 
service by the side of Edward Dale, conveys but 
a faint idea of the nine days’ excitement. But 
Rose Dale, with her strong, passionate nature 
had her own ideas of right and was heroic 
enough to carry them out. The three little 
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Indian children were taken to the Dale home- 
stead, their father giving up all claim on them, 
and Aunt Betty put into practice some of her 
long-cherished plans concerning the rearing of 
children. 

“They are my brothers and sister,’’ Rose had 
said, simply, and to her noble nature there was 
no other course to pursue than tocare for them 
as tenderly as though they had: been white. 

The old Potlatch House was being closed for 
the last time that fall. Rose had playfully in- 
sisted on locking the door, ’and Mr. Lambert 
stood watching: her with an amused smile. 

‘‘Now I am ready,’’ she announced at last. 
The Indians:all gathered to see them start in 
the small canoe, their homely faces expressing 
unusual feeling. 

“I declare, it makes me feel sad, Mr. Lam- 
bert, to: leave them for so long!’ Rose said, 
with tears gathering in her eyes. 

“You have worked wonders among them, 
Miss Dale; they all regard you as their patron 
saint.” 

“T am glad to be of a little use in this world. 
It makes life so much more worth the living to 
have an aim, and I have you to thank for it,”’ 
she said, softly. 

They had reached the opposite shore. Mr. 
Lambert was making the canoe fast, while Sam 
and Harry were driving up in the Dale phaeton. 

‘“Those boys are so slow,”’ she said, laughingly. 

Mr. Lambert now stepped forward. His face 
was flushed—perhaps it was due to his former 
stooping position. 

‘Miss Dale, I want to tell you something. I 
think you are the noblest, truest: woman I have 
ever known. I am proud to call you my friend, 
and I want you to be the first to know of my 
engagement to Alice Lacey. We are to be mar- 
ried during the holidays.” 

For one second she turned the light of her 
beautiful eyes upon him. ‘‘Miss:,Lacey will 
make you a good wife,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘I 
wish you untold: happiness. ”’ 

The Dale phaeton was-moving back down the 
road again, and Mr.. Lambert stood watching 
it. “If only that: Indian blood were out of her 
veins ** But the sentence-was never: finished. 
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An April issue of the Bismarck (N.-D.) Settler 
gives an interesting account of the rescue of 
thirty-six deer from the ice crush“and: water 
above Bismarck, by»Lynn Sperry and Frank 
Bly. Twenty-four. deer were’discovered in a 
clump of bushes on the bottom, hemmed in by 
ice and neck deep in the water. The men went 
to them in a skiff, cut a passage through the 
ice and-compelled the deer to swim ashore. All 
were nearly chilled to. death, and two were 
helpless on reaching land. They were taken 
to the barnand:-restored to activity. They 
made no resistence when carried in. It was 
necessary to rub the chilled legs of the animals 
before they could walk. The poor creatures 
were evidently grateful,’and seemed in no hurry 
to depart. , Twelve other. deer were found:on a 
large cake of-ice, and:it was necessary to splash 
water on them to get them to swim ashore. 
The gentlemen named certainly deserve credit 
for their_humane action. 

ee 

A QuEER Muppy-Roap CoNVEYANCE.—Of 
all the ingenious contrivances to overcome the 
muddy roads: of Oregon, the.» Cottage Grove 
Leader of that State says the palm must be 
given the rig it saw this spring. Two horses 
were hitched toa scow; but, instead of being 
used in the water, the scow was used-to run 
over the mud. The*owner said he was able to 
haul a good deal on his scow, where, if he used a 
wagon, it would be impossible to haul anything. 








FINDING THE LOST TRAIL. 


Here in the shadow of this grim mountain, 
says R. L. Fisk in the Helena Herald, is a camp 
of cavalry—two hundred men in faded blue uni- 
forms; every face sunburned and bronzed, every 
saber and carbine showing long use, every horse 
lifting his head from the grass at short inter- 
vals for a swift glance up and down the valley. 

Here at the foot of the mountain the Apache 
trail, which had been followed for three days, 
had grown cold. Aye, it has been lost. It is 
as if the white men had followed a path which 
suddenly ended at a precipice. From this point 
the red demon took wings, and the oldest trailer 
is at fault. 

The men on picket duty look up and down 
the narrow valley with anxious faces. Down 
the valley, a mile away, a solitary wild horse 
paws and prances and utters shrill neighs of 
wonderment and alarm. Up the valley is a 
long stretch of green grass, the earth as level 
as a floor, and no visible sign of life. The pines 
and shrubs and rocks on the mountainside near 
by might hide ten thousand Indians, but there 
is not the slightest movement to arouse sus- 
picion. It isa still, hot day. Not a bird chirps, 
not a branch waves. The eye of a lynx could 
detect nothing beyond the erratic movements 
of the lone wild horse down the valley, and 
the circular flight of an eagle so high in air 
that the proud bird seemed no larger than a 
Sparrow. 

For an hour every man and horse has looked 
for “signs,’’ but nothing has been discovered 
beyond what has been described. It is a lost 
trail. There is something in it to arouse sus- 
picion as well as annoyance. Ten miles away 
the trail was as plain as a country highway, 
and the Indians had no suspicion of pursuit. 
Five miles back there were signs of commotion. 
Here, in the center of the valley, every foot- 
print has suddenly disappeared. 

Look, now! A sergeant, with grizzly locks 
and a fighting jaw, rides down the valley fol- 
lowed by five troopers. They are to scout for 
the lost trail. Every man has unslung his car- 
bine, every saddle-girth has been tightened, and 
every man of the six looks over the camp as he 
rides out as if he had been told that he was 
bidding a last farewell to comrades. They ride 
at a slow gallop. Each man casts swift glances 
along the mountainside to his left and at the 
green grass under his horse’s feet. 

What’s that? Afar up the slope to the right 
something waves to and fro for a moment. 
Higher up the signal is repeated. Across the 
valley on the other slope it is answered again. 
Down the valley, a full two miles beyond where 
the wild horse now stands likea figure of stone, 
and where the valley sweeps to the right like a 
sudden turn of the river, the signal is caught 
up and two hundred Apaches, those so badly 
wanted by the troopers, eager, excited and 
mounted, draw back into the fringe at the base 
of the mountain and wait. 

The little band gallops straight down the 
valley upon the lone horse. Now they are only 
half a mile away, and his breath comes quick 
and his nostrils quiver and his sharp-pointed 
ears work faster. Only eight rods, now, and 
with a fierce snort of alarm and defiance he 
rears up, whirls about like a top and is off down 
the valley. The men see the wild horse fleeing 
before them, but the sight does not hold their 
eyes more than a second. To the right, to the 
left, above them, down the valley, they are 
looking for a footprint, for atrampled spot, for 
a broken twig—for a sign, however insignifi- 
cant, to prove that Indians have passed that 
way. They find nothing. The signals up the 
mountainside are visible only for a few seconds 
at a time, and escape the sharp eye of the old 





scout whose life has been passed in hunting the 
red fiends. 

After the first wild burst of speed, the lone 
horse looks back. He sees that he is not being 
pursued, and he recoverscourage. Henolonger 
runs ina straight line; he sweeps away to the 
right, and changes his gait toa trot. When he 
hears the shouts of pursuit and the louder 
thump of hoof-beats he will straighten away 
and show the pursuers a gait that nothing but 
a whirlwind can equal. 

Look! It is only a quarter of a mile now to 
the turn of the valley. The lone horse has sud- 
denly stopped to sniff the air. His ears are 
pointed straight ahead; his eyes grow larger 
and take a frightened look, and he half wheels, 
as if to gallop back to those who had seemingly 
pursued. Five, eight, ten seconds, and then, 
with a snort of alarm, he breaks into a terrific 
run, takes the extreme left of the valley, and 
goes tearing out of sight as if followed by mount- 
ain wolves or lions. 

“Halt!” 

The grim sergeant sees “‘signs’’ in the actions 
of the horse. Every trooper is looking ahead 
and to the right. The green valley runs into 
the fringe, the fringe into a dense thicket, the 
thicket into rock and pine and mountain slope. 
No eye can penetrate that fringe. The Indians 
may be in ambush there, or the horse may have 
scented a wolf or a grizzly. 

“Forward!” 

No man knows what danger lurks in the 
fringe, but the order was to scout beyond the 
bend. To disobey is ignominy and disgrace; to 
ride forward is—-Wait! There is no air stir- 
ring in the valley. Every thing is as still as 
if made of iron. There is a silence which 
weighs like a heavy burden, and the harsh note 
of a hawk or a buzzard would be a relief. 

Here is the bend. The valley continues as 
before—no wider, no narrower—level and un- 
broken. The wild horse was out of sight long 
ago, and the six troopers see nothing but the 
green grass, and their eyes sweep the valley 
from side to side. 

“Turn the bend, ride down the valley for a 
mile or so and keep your eyes open to discover 
any pass leading out,’’ had been the order to 
the grim old sergeant. 

“Halt!” 

It is more than a mile beyond the bend. No 
pass has been discovered. No sign of a trail 
has been picked up. The sergeant has raised 
himself up for a long and careful scrutiny, 
when an exclamation causes him to turn his 
head up the valley. Out of the fringe ride the 
demons who have been lurking there to drink 
blood. Two—ten—twenty—fifty—the line has 
noend. It stretches clear across the valley be- 
fore a word has been spoken. Then it faces to 
the right, and 200 Indians in war-paint face the 
grim old sergeant and his five devoted troopers. 

“Tnto line!—Right-dress!”’ he thunders. 

“Now, men! One volley—sling carbines— 
draw sabers and charge!” 

A sheet of flame—a roar—a cloud of smoke, 
and the six horses spring forward. Then there 
is a grand yell, a rush by every horse and rider, 
and a whirlpool begins to circle. Sabers clash 
and clang—arrows whistle—revolvers pop 
voices shout and scream; and then the whirl- 
pool ceases. It is not three minutes since the 
first carbine was fired, but the tragedy has 
ended. Every trooper is down and scalped; 
half a dozen redskins are dead or dying—a 
dozen are struggling or staggering; and, turn- 
ing the bend at a mad gallop, is the sergeant’s 
horse. Hecarriesan arrow in his shoulder, and 
there is blood on the saddle. In five minutes 
he will be in camp, and the notes of the bugle 
will prove that the lost trail has indeed been 
found again. But, oh! the cost. 
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“THE NEST,” DETROIT LAKE. 


SUMMER SNAP SHOTS. 


* Past is the season of our discontent, 
Now joy we in the summer time of life.” 

Minnesota (“‘Sky-tinted water’’)! The soft, 
poetic name given by the Indians to this, their 
favorite hunting-grounds, lingers lovingly on 
our lips as we view the beauties of Nature’s 
Summerland. Minnesota, with its great cluster 
of lakes, varying in size from ponds scarcely a 
pistol-shot across to broad sheets of water sev- 
eral miles in length; with its great prairies 
reaching to the horizon and with odorous for- 
ests on every hand, is pre-eminently the sum- 
merland of the people. 

Now the dark, rich soil of cultivated prairies 
is covered with tender green, 
giving promise of the golden 
harvest tocome; while frolick- 
ing lambs play near their more 
sedate mothers, and herds of 
cattle are contentedly grazing 
the nutritious wild grasses. 
Streams and lakes reflect the 

“Blue sky, flecked with floating 

drifts 
Of feathery banks and trailing 
rifts,” 

while their quiet depths are 
often stirred by the fragrant 
west wind, which has swept 
over miles of forest, lake, 
and broad reaches of verdant 
meadows. The wild roses crown our beautiful 
State with a bridal-wreath of fragrant dainti- 
ness; while, poised above, glittering with every 
breath, is our North Star. The moccasin flower 

flower of the State—is displaying its unique 
stateliness to jack-in-the-pulpit and other floral 
friends, but of the human family it is shy. 
The brilliant northern sunshine lies, now in 
broad, level patches, now broken by passing 
showers, now undulating in shimmering waves 
to the distant horizon. A flock of birds rise 
from some cluster of trees and fly swiftly away; 
while the pleasant hum of voices, the click of 
farm machinery and the distant lowing of cat- 
tle, all make a harmony for summer-time. 

Ye who are dwellers in crowded cities, forget 
for a season the rushing, surging throngs. 
Come away out into the breezy country lands; 
take a book and swing gently in some hammock 








man; while wife and children gain health and 
added beauty during the long summer days of 
outdoor life, free from domestic care or the 
studies necessary during the school-year. 


varied charms are without number, I want to 
write of 
DETROIT, 

the heart of Nature’s Fairyland. Located in 
the center of the North American continent, 
and fifteen hundred feet above sea-level, it is so 
near the headwaters of three great river sys- 
tems that the adventurous canoeist may guide 
his frail:‘bark down the Mississippi toward the 

Gulf of Mexico, over the Red 
River of the North to Hudson’s 
Bay in the far, frozen North, or 
through the Great, Lakes and 
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% to the At- | 

es lantic. For 

. hundreds of 

FAIR HAVEN BEACH, LAKE SALLIE. years the | 


Sioux and 
| the Chippewas fought desperately for the posses- 
| sion of this favorite hunting-ground. 

But the special charm of this region is the 
chain of ten lakes extending for forty miles in 
a southwesterly direction from Detroit. These 
lakes vary in shape and size, and by reason of 
bays, points, and the irregular 
shore line, four hundred miles 
are estimated to be washed by 
the clear lake waters. 





| this attractive cluster of lakes. 


beneath the trees; take a boat, ride o’er the em- | 


erald waves, and leave care behind with the 
rude jostling of the business world. Come where 
sunsets blaze in gorgeous splendor, and where, 
calm and serene, the evening star flashes ten- 


derly forth, coyly watching its own loveliness | 


mirrored in the placid waters. Come near to 
Nature’s heart, where summer is inviting you 
with all its enticing beauties of forest, stream 
and lake; where piscatorial pleasures are sup- 
plemented by every charm of natural scenery, 
and where game, large or small,—feathered, or 
denizens of the forest, await the ardent sports- 


Detroit is in the midst of 


A pretty, clean, enterprising 
Minnesota town, that looks 
like a New England village 
gone West, with all the charms 
of Eastern homes and culture, 
but broadened by, and en- 
thused with, Western meth- 
ods and progressiveness. With 
two thousand people, good 
schools and churches, water- 
works and electric lights, it is 
proud to welcome strangers 
and extend to them the right 
hand of cordiality and court- 


For those who are seeking some place whose 









esy. And right here let me say that the Hotel 
Minnesota, aside from being the biggest sum- 
mer-resort hotel in Minnesota, excepting those 
at Minnetonka, is rendered particularly de- 
lightful and homelike by the people who have 
assumed its management the present year. W. 
S. Becker, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Manitoba division of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, with headquarters at Grand 
Forks and also at Jamestown, North Dakota, 
is so well-known by thousands of our readers 
that the knowledge that his personal attention 
is given to the welfare of his guests will be an 
added inducement to visit his hostelry. The 
cuisine is unequaled, owing probably to the fact 
that Mrs. Becker and her mother are from 
Maine, where, as everyone knows, all the tables 
are laden with good food—well-cooked and ad- 
mirably served. A personal letter to Mr. Becker 
will secure prompt responses regarding rates to 

those wishing to enjoy a few weeks under his 
hospitable roof. 

Why should Detroit in particular be selected 
as an ideal place for rest and recreation? Few 
places in Minnesota have so many natural at- 
tractions. Rugged hills, from fifty to three 
hundred and fifty feet high, roughly bearded 
with trees; little parks, verdant and inviting; 
| long, undulating slopes, dappled with yellow 
grain-fields and green pastures; wild, sleepy hol- 
lows, with tangled underbrush and woodbines; 
and amid it all, here, there, everywhere, flash- 
ing into the sunlight from every knoll or emi- 
nence, and dotting the landscape in every direc- 
tion, lie the large silver lakes and the cool, 
sleeping ponds. Fine drives over good roads 
wind out of Detroit in every direction along 
the lake shores, climbing long, easy slopes at 
whose top an entrancing pan- 
orama of lake, valley, town 
and forest lies spread in si- 
lent beauty before the eye; 
through the timber, among 
healthgiving woodsy odors, 
and over luxuriant stretches 
of prairie. 

The links comprising the 
chain of lakes are quite near 
each other and are connected 
by Pelican River. From De- 
troit Lake the channels of river and lakes, ten 
in number, wind among the meadows and hills 
of the beautiful Pelican Valley and form a wa- 
| ter-way possessed of as many attractions ascan 
| be found anywhere. For many years this trip 
| was feasible only for small boats, but the chan- 
nel has been broadened and made navigible for 
larger craft. Two steamers run three times a 
day, following the winding courses of the river 
and lakes. Between lakes Sallie and Muskrat— 
lakes too lovely to be burdened with such ple- 
beian names—a fall of six feet necessitated a 
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lock, which never fails to form a picturesque 
addition to the charms of a trip of the lakes. 
Between lakes Sallie and Melissa is an isth- 
mus. Let the north wind blow, and Melissa’s 
beach is calm; let the gale come from the south, 
and there is not a ripple on Sallie’s shore. 
Through the river connecting these two lakes, 
boats may go to placid water at any time, and 
romantic scenery abounds everywhere. The 
cottage city of Shoreham is located in a beauti- 





shaded with numerous trees. One could do no | view of the lake. Pleasant walks and drives 


better than to write to the Navigation Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Minnesota, if one wishes to 
enjoy camp-life and does not care to go to the 
more public hotels. These cottages are fitted 
with the ordinary articles of furniture, and are 
far more comfortable than the tents of bygone 
camping-days. Nor must we forget 
FAIR HAVEN. 
Mr. E. McNeil has been the happy owner of 








LAKE SALLIE 





THE BEACH, LAKE: VIEW CLUB, DETROIT LAKE. 





MRS. JOHN DORSEY’S HOME, DETROIT. 


extend along the richly-shaded banks of lake- 
shore roads, and The Farm supplies fresh milk 
and vegetables in abundance. 


Mr. McNeil will be glad to correspond with 


those writing him for information. He meets 
all trains, and it is only a pleasant ride of half 
an hour from Detroit station; or one can take 
the steamer, while the luggage may be carried 
by team, if preferred. Correspondence intended 








A DETROIT LAKE COTTAGE.—J. K. WEST’S HOME. 

















LAKE MELISSA BEACH. | 


VIEWS OF CHARMING SUMMER RESIDENCES AND INTERESTING LAKE SCENES IN AND ABOUT DETROIT, MINN. 


The Detroit lakes, ten in number, are navigable by means of connecting channels and have a shore line nearly 400 miles in extent. They are only 200 miles northwest 
of St. Paul, and are on the line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 


ful oak and elm grove between these two lakes 


over the water-way of the Detroit Lakes Navi 


has platted cottage villages where tenants can 
be supplied with provisions, mail, telegrams 
and express at moderate charges for all services. 
The location between two lakes insures a cool 


breeze at all times, and the grounds are wel 


» | this truly rural and picturesque property for 
six miles south of Detroit. It is reached by | several years. Located on Lake Sallie, within 
charming carriage drives, or by steamboat | 





walking distance of many lakes and good fish- 
- | ing, he enjoys a patronage from cities far and 
gation Company. This Navigation Company | near. The pictures of his house and grounds 
are more eloquent than words, but one must 
speak particularly of the beautiful grounds 
which undulate in natural beauty around Fair 
Haven House, which is only seventy-five feet 
1| from the beach, commanding a magnificent 





for him should be addressed to Detroit, Minn. 

All the waters here abound in black bass, 
Oswego bass, rock bass, pike, pickerel, and 
whitefish. The hunter can find grouse, par- 
tridges, plover, prairie-chickens, pelicans, terns, 
cranes, sheldrakes, teal, swans, geese, ducks and 
other water-fowl. In the vicinity are also mink, 
otter, deer, bear, wolves, and even moose. 
Fishermen who weary of one lake can take 
their choice of dozens of others within an 
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hour’s ride of the town, and hunters 
who are enterprising enough to pene- 
trate into the northern woods are sure 
to find all the game they want. 

Finally, the town is in Becker 
County, on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and is, 
therefore, accessible by fast express 
trains and Pullman cars from the East 
as well as from the West. Noone who 
reads this can fail to be impressed with 
the fact that Detroit occupies an ex- 
ceptionally fine position as a summer 
resort. 

PERHAM. 

In 1866 a certain German church in 
Mercer County, Ohio, had for its pastor 
a man who was radical in all his views. 
Foremost among the things which he 
considered sins, was the habit the fe- 
male portion of his congregation had 
of wearing bright flowers on hats, dis- 
playing jewelry, etc. Greatly incensed 
at the growing love for display among 





them in point of population and nat- 
ural resources, and, next to Fergus 
Falls, is the most populous town in 
the county—although the margin is 
small. The crossing of the county by 
two great railway systems has hada 
tendency to divide the territory, toa 
certain extent. The villages and towns 
along the line of each of these roads 
have much closer and more intimate 
relations than they do with towns on 
the other system. Perham is unques- 
tionably supreme in the territory 
traversed by the Northern Pacific. It 
is the important town between Wa- 
dena and Detroit. Perham dates its 
birth from the advent of the Northern 
Pacific Road. As soon as the road was 
built it became an important trading 
center, and from that day to this it has 
been the market place for a large area 
of territory. 

The village, which now contains 
1,000 people, according to the last cen- 








FAIR HAVEN HOUSE, LAKE SALLIE. 


the younger of the village belles, he 
publicly stated that he would switch 
from the church those appearing in 
certain objectionable articles of wear- 
ing apparel on the following Sunday. 
More from a spirit of mischief than 
any love for finery, two or three of 
the more daring appeared on the day 
named with gaily-trimmed hats and 
skirts standing well out with the hoop- 
skirts then in vogue. This was too 
much. With an angry gesture and 
blazing eyes the minister started down 
the aisle with the bundle of withes 
he had provided, and, true to his word, 
drove the offenders from the church. 
Great was the excitement, and finally, 
aftera bitter quarrel, part of thechurch 
people, together with the preacher, 
packed goods and chattels and started 
for the then wilds of Minnesota. 

This, in brief, is the cause of the 
original German settlement at Rush 
Lake, Minnesota; and though the re- 
ligious views of the people have been 
modified, they and their descendants, 
and those who followed in their wake, 
are still identified with every good 
word and work. Gradually the small 
settlement grew till the town of Per- 
ham was started, and its growth has 
been limited only by the natural 
growth of the country. 

It would be a hard matter to decide 
which is the best of the dozen or 
more prosperous villages in Otter Tail 
County, but Perham has the best of 

















SNAP SHOT VIEWS IN AND ABOUT DETROIT, MINN. 


FAIR HAVEN HOUSE. 


sus, is situated on a level prairie which 
is skirted by hardwood timber, while 
around it are a dozen of the loveliest 
lakes in Minnesota. The fishing is ex- 
ceptionally good, as there are so many 
lakes that the fish have not become 
scarce from excessive fishing. In one 
lake, pickerel and pike abound; in an- 
other, black bass. Two hundred and 
eighty-six black bass were taken from 
Pine Lake in one afternoon by a party 
of seven. Game is also abundant. 
There are about ten townships for 
which Perham is the trading center, 
and from this territory are secured 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 


wood, railroad ties, etc., the great 
sources of revenue. Ten thousand 
bushels of wheat have been taken 


from farmers’ wagons in a single day; 
while the wood, ties and piling busi- 
ness during the winter season is very 
large and disburses a large amount of 
money. Perham has a flour-mill of 
two hundred barrels’ capacity per day, 
and a second mill is now under con- 
sideration. The merchants carry heavy 
stocks of goods and do a large cash and 
credit business. The Bankof Perham 
handles the finances of the village and 
attends to the selling of lands, both 
wild and improved. There are a num- 
ber of handsome residences, houses 
that would be a credit to much larger 
towns. The new schoolhouse, costing 
$10,000, is one of the best in Northern 
Minnesota. There are two hotels, a 
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newspaper, and a good fire department. With 
a good German singing society and the best 
band in the county, it shows—in a musical 
way—its Teutonic proclivities. Perham and 
the surrounding country are almost wholly 
German, this being the largest German settle- 
ment in this part of the State. Here, as else- 
where, they show their excellent qualifications 
as settlers in new countries, by careful tilling of 
the soil. They area sober, industrious, healthy 
people, who think no hardship 
too much to provide homes and 


good markets, both east and south, are to be 
considered as well, as the Northern Pacific 
affords direct transportation facilities to Du- 
luth and the Twin Cities. Nestled among the 
hardwood trees, with a population of over fifteen 
hundred enjoying electric lights, water-works, 
good graveled roads and near many fine lakes, 
Aitkin offers many inducements to manufact- 
urers and investors. 

Nor must Aitkin be slighted as a pleasure 








comforts for the wife and little 
ones. 

There is still a large amountof 
unoccupied land in the vicinity 
of Perham, and settlers are com- 
ing in constantly. The soil is 
good, especially in the timber 
and brush; the prairie-land is 
lighter soil, quicker and more 
responsive, but requires more 
moisture. The farmers are pros- 
perous, and as the country is 
developed Perham is bound to 
keep pace with every movement 
of new settlement and enterprise, 
and, being on the main line of 
the Northern Pacific, its market 
facilities are second to none. 

AITKIN, COUNTY AND TOWN. 

To one who is looking for a 
new field in which to invest 
money, Aitkin County offers a 
new country for investigation. 
The county has an area larger 
than the State of Delaware, and 
has for its county seat the town 
of the same name, situated one hundred and 
sixty miles north of St. Paul, and about one 
hundred miles from Duluth. It will thus be 
seen that it has good shipping facilities for its 
various products, both by rail and water. 

To those who look upon Northern Minnesota 
as a wilderness unfit for habitation by white 
people, we wish to call attention to a few of the 
advantages enjoyed by this large 
and fertilecounty. Thesurface 
of the land is undulating and 
comprised of timbered knolls, 
river bottom and upland, and fer- 
tile, well-grazed brush-lands, in- 
terspersed with attractive lakes 
and clear, running streams. The 
soil is a black, sandy loam, mixed 
with vegetable mold, and it is 
warm and matures crops rapidly. 
There are hundreds of acres for 
sale on easy terms, and some 
open for homesteading. There 
are no high winds; a blizzard 
would be a curiosity. The sum- 
mers are like a dream—cool and 
delightful. 

The pine, spruce, poplar, elm, 
oak, butternut, basswood, maple, 
ash and willow are only await- 
ing the advent of capital and 
machinery to be manufactured 
into furniture, railway cars, pa- 
per, tubs, pails, barrels, firkins, 
cheese-boxes and other wooden- 
ware. The elm is inexhaustible, 
the white oak is valuable as lumber, wagon- 
hubs, spokes, agricultural implements and bent- 
wood manufactures. Any manufacturer who 
is located where supplies of the above named 
woods are getting scarce, could find a most de- 
sirable location at Aitkin, the principal town 
in the county, as there are several good mill 
sites along the Mississippi River, which flows 
through the town and is the avenue through 
which the timber would have to pass. The 





FARMERS BRINGING WHEAT TO THE FLOUR-MILL AND ELEVATOR AT 


PERHAM, MINN. 
“Ten thousand bushels are sometimes delivered in one day.” 


resort. It is surrounded by innumerable lakes, 
teeming with all fish known to northern waters, 
and is in a country which affords splendid op- 
portunities to hunters and all lovers of outdoor 
sports. To the north you will strike one of the 
finest deer, moose and bear countries in Amer- 
ica; a half-day’s drive will land you on virgin 
shooting-ground—where, at the same time, fish 


A GOLDEN STOREHOUSE. 


Within the next five years, says the Dalles 
(Ore.) Chronicle, gold-mining will assume an 
importance in the Northwest never before ac- 
corded that most exciting of pursuits. The 
beginning of this new era is already here. The 
immense district north of Spokane is attract- 
ing world-wide attention. The North Fork of 
the Coeur d’Alene is again coming to the front 
with mines of fabulous riches, 
leading one to hope that the 
vast storehouse from which the 
placers of Prichard Creek were 
enriched has at last been dis- 
covered. 

Mining has always been looked 
upon as a speculative pursuit, 
and such, under the old meth- 
ods, it has been. Science has 
changed all this. Refractory 
ores, the bane of the old-time 
miner, are now eagerly sought, 
for the secret of extracting the 
precious minerals from them has 
been discovered. Iron pyrites, 
alone, were enough to make the 
old miner toss the ore aside, no 
matter how rich it might prove 
to be under the blowpipe, be- 
cause the pulp assay would show 
nothing. This has been changed. 
Le Roi, and other of the great 
mines along the border, are all 
refractory ores, being composed 
of iron and copper sulphurets. 
There are wildcat schemes yet, 
as there always will be; but the 
conservative business man can now find oppor- 
tunity to invest in mines purchased by men 
who know their values, worked on scientific 
principles and managed economically. 

Mining fell into disrepute on the Coast more 
through the management of the Comstock 
properties and other Nevada mines. Then and 
there conditions were different, objects differ- 

ent. That was the day of wild- 
cats; the day when the English 











AN AFTERNOON’S CATCH OF BLACK BASS AT PINE LAKE, PERHAM, MINN. 


are so plentiful as to weary the fisherman, and 
where big bags of duck, geese, grouse, chicken 
and partridge can be guaranteed. In a word, 
game is abundant, angling first-class, and re- 
liable guides and all necessary equipments are 
to be had at reasonable rates. Outdoor life can 
be lived here at its very best. Thescene is just 
far enough from populous haunts to make it 
savor of the truly romantic. 
MARY ALICE HARRIMAN. 





| investor had not yet cut his eye- 
teeth. The Nevada mining ring 
assisted him in accomplishing 
that dental labor. Anything 
was good enough to beat an 
Evglishman with, and many a 
hole in the ground down in that 
section shows that the victims, 
as well as the mining-sharks, 
were numerous. They bought 
anything at any price. Now 
science has come to their aid; 
mines are no longer bought; they 
are bonded and prospected before 
any considerable sum of money 
is paid over. The business has 
become legitimate; and, with its 
vast possibilities for wealth, and 
quickly acquired wealth at that, 
it is attracting more attention 
every year. It is no longer 
gambling; no longer a passing 
over of vast sums to strangers 
todo what they pleased with and 
report only to each other. 

We predict for the Northwest a mining boom 
that is going to be unprecedented, and which 
is going to show to the world that not in Af- 
rica, but in Oregon, Washington and Idaho is 
the great golden storehouse of the world. The 
ranges which traverse these States have al- 
ready yielded millions of precious wealth, but 
they are destined to add many other millions 
to the world’s treasures ere the new century 
loses sight of the one now so near its close. 
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Prizes for Sugar-Beets. 


C. A. Smith, the Minneapolis lumberman, 
has offered a prize of $25 to the farmer raising 








at Wadena. He has a very thorough knowledge 
of lands generally in Central Minnesota. 


Northwestern Crop Prospects. 

The most reliable reports from the great 
farming and fruit-growing sections of the 
Northwest, including Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana and the Pacific Coast States, state 
that seeding is now finished and that all con- 


| ditions are favorable to rapid growths and im- 
| mense yields. 


In Minnesota and the Dakotas the increased 


| acreage will average little more than ten to 


fifteen per cent, but in Oregon, Washington, 


| and the crop regions of Idaho, the increase is 
| said to be marked. 


a crop of sugar: beets best adapted to the manu- | 


facture of beet-sugar in Northern Minnesota. 
The offer is made through the Grand Rapids 
Magnet, and it is the idea that the sandy soil of 
the northern section is well adapted to the 
culture of beets and that the industry may be 
developed if the farmers can be induced to take 
an interest.— Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin. 


N. P. Sugar-Beet Prizes. 


Washington papers state that the land de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific Railway in- 
tends to give sugar-beet raising a test in Yak- 
ima County this season. To this end about 
twenty farmers will be induced to plant experi- 
mental patches of an acre or half-acre, the de- 
partment furnishing seed and instructions for 
growing and providing for analyses of selected 
beets. Prizes of $25 for the best results attained 
and $10 for the second will be offered as an 
incentive. 


A Typical Farm in Central Minnesota. 


No more delightful region can be found in 
the Northwest than the Park Region of Central 
Minnesota. Lying where the timbered lands 
or Northeastern Minnesota gradually open into 
the immense prairies of the Red River Valley, 
the settler has the advantage of timber for 
shelter, fuel and lumber, as well as open land 
for cultivation, natural meadows for hay, and 
beautiful lakes and streams to delight the eye. 
The water is pure and abundant, the climate 
bracing and healthful, the soil fertile. Some 
of the best agricultural land in the Park Region 
is found in the vicinity of Wadena, a bright 
town of 1,500 people on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and the Wadena and 
Park Rapids branch of the Great Northern 
Railroad. 

The accompanying illustration gives one an 
autumn view of a typical farmhouse not far 
from Wadena. This particular farm has about 
200 acres in cultivation. The grove of natural 
timber near the buildings has been protected 
carefully. The corn-field in the foreground 
shows that corn has been grown successfully. 
Tame grasses are also a success. 

In a recent interview, Mr. A. Murray stated 
to THe NorTHweEst MAGAZINE that about two 
hundred families had located on lands in the 
vicinity of Wadena within the past year. Mr. 
Murray is the local representative at Wadena 
of the Northern Pacific land department. The 
Northern Pacific Company still owns nearly one 
hundred thousand acres of land in the counties 
adjacent to Wadena. To encourage settlers, 
these lands are offered for sale at $2.50 to $5.50 
per acre and on very easy terms, and many are 
taking advantage of this opportunity to found 
ahome. Mr. Murray also has a number of im- 
proved farms for sale on reasonable terms. As 
the tide of immigration is setting so strongly 
toward this part of Minnesota, such lands are 
certain to increase in value in the near future. 

Further information about these lands can 
be obtained by dropping a card to Mr. Murray 











The prospect for immense grain and fruit- 
crops in Washington, Oregon and Idaho never 
were better. 


The Palouse, Potlatch, Big Bend | 





and Walla Walla countries in Washington ex- | 


pect to harvest the largest crops ever grown in 
those famous sections. The State output of 


new wheat is estimated at fifteen million bush- | 
els, which will be worth $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. | 


In Montana, crops are in fine condition and 
there is a considerable increase in acreage. 
Fruit also promises well. The barley-crop in- 
dications point to a big yield of the choicest 
barley in the world. 

Late frosts may have done some damage, but 
not enough to affect materially the magnificent 
prospects which now animate the hearts of our 





deep-water navigation from Fort Francis and 
Rat Portage during the whole season. Boats 
are running now. The Pioneer Hotel, the first 
building in the place, has been enlarged and 
now accommodates seventy-five people. Roads 
are being cut through, sidewalks laid, and by 
the time spring has fairly set things going in 
the Seine Country, Bell City will be in the 
“center of the push.”’ 


Healthy Foreign Commerce. 

The constant, steady and healthful growth 
of the foreign commerce of Puget Sound is 
quite well exemplified in a summary of the re- 
ports from the customs house for three months. 
Last year was remarkable for showing an in- 
crease over previous seasons, while the same 
record of progress is again maintained and 
promises to continue. In exports, the total for 
three months is $2,715,190 for 1897, as compared 
with $2,091,366 for 1896; and this, despite the 
fact that wheat exports were only 317,548 bush- 
els, valued at $261,291, against 1,120,631 bushels, 
worth $692,494, last year. Imports during the 
same time were $1,467,563, an increase of $367,- 
951 over last year, while the value of merchan- 
dise imported into the district in bond increased 
during the time from $323,736 to $608,966. The 
largest amount of increase in exports during 
the period was in general merchandise sent to 
China and Japan, but lumber shipments were 
also very notably heavier, the total sent to 





A TYPICAL FARMHOUSE IN THE PARK,REGION, MINNESOTA. 


Northwestern farmers and fruit-growers. A 
considerable diversification of products and a 
foreign demand for our cereals will operate to 


maintain active markets and fair prices, and it | 


is not too much to hope that the winter of 
1897-98 will see all the industries of this great 
section on a smooth road to permanent pros- 
perity. 


Building Towns in Ontario. 


The Duluth News-7'ribune declares that hunt- 
ing gold and buying mines are not the only 
lines of activity in the Seine River Country. 
Building cities is becoming quite as important 
an industry. A few months ago Bell City, 
Ontario, was a myth; a few weeks later it was 
a location; after another few weeks it was a 
town site; now it is the liveliest little city in 
the gold country. During the last few weeks 
many lots have been sold with building agree- 





ments, and a new building begins every day. | 


Three general stores are under construction, a 
billiard-hall, several office-buildings, dwelling- 
houses, etc. 

Bell City has by far the best location for a 
town on Shoal Lake. It lies high and has 


foreign ports increasing from 25,014,000 feet 
during the first quarter of 1896, to 43,767,000 
feet in 1897. By comparison with the other 
ports of the district, Tacoma continues to make 
a splendid showing, contributing $1,331,019 to 
the exports, or about fifty per cent, and hand- 
ling $1,174,487 of imports, or about eighty per 
cent. Seattle exports were $536,535, imports, 
$37,534; Port Townsend exports, $381,535, im- 
ports, $3,490; Northport exports, $292,320, im- 
ports, 220,972; Blaine exports, $103,366, imports, 
$5,896; Whatcom exports, $30,874; Everett im- 
ports, $19,456; Sumas exports, $25,632, imports, 
$5,728; Port Angeles exports, $6,701: Roche Har- 
bor exports, $7,323.—Tacoma West Coust Trade. 


Notable Canadian Activity. 

There is reason to expect a notable activity 
in the early summer among the new Canadian 
gold-fields. Already a large number of miners 
are gathered at Northport, Rossland and Fort 
Steele, in British Columbia, waiting the dis- 
appearance of the snow before commencing 
vigorous prospecting. Similarly Rat Portage, 
the distributing point for the gold-fields of 
Western Ontario, is crowded with eager gold 
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seekers, and it seems that the picturesque Lake 
of the Woods will this summer undergo a very 
rapid development. The Rainy River District, 
to the southeast, is also the objective point of 
several serious enterprises. Thus, amid the 
general impetus given during recent years to 
the gold-mining industry of the world, the 
Dominion of Canada is destined to win a more 
commanding position than it has hitherto done. 
New York Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Columbia River’s Candle-Fish. 

People who came to Oregon at an early 
period knew the Columbia River smelt by the 
name of ‘“‘candle-fish,’’ and were told that when 
these fish were dried they would burn like a 
candle, says the Portland Oregonian. There are 
probably few who have tried this, and those 
who have not will be astonished to find that 
the statement is practically true. Several per- 
sons saw it tried recently in a market where 
there was alot of dried smelt. A match was 
touched to the tail of one and it blazed up, 
making more light than the tallow dip of our 
grandfathers’ age. It had to be inverted once 
in a while, to keep the flame from going out, 
but if a wick had been run through the fish 
this would not have been necessary; and this 
is only a fair requirement, for the best wax or 
sperm candle ever made would not burn prop- | 
erly without a wick. If nature had intended 
the smelt to be used for candles, they would 
doubtless have been furnished with a wick in 
the place of abackbone. However, anyone who 
wishes to try the experiment can easily thread 
a wick through the smelt with a bodkin ora 
larding needle. They will find the smell slightly 
appetizing, and the light bright and clear. 


Celery Culture in South Dakota. 

For many years past, citizens of Aberdeen 
have been experimenting in the growing of 
celery, and many have been so successful as to 
grow enough for their own use and have some 
to sell to the local market. The home celery 
brought in here last year was pronounced by 
loeal merchants as far superior to any shipped 
in. J. D. Goddard, of Brainard township, 
brought in some of the best celery to this mar- 
ket last year, and this season he will go into it 
onagrand scale. He told a News man that if 
nothing happened he would plant and grow 
100,000 bunches this summer. The beauty of 
the business is shown by the fact that these 
100,000 plants, according to Mr. Goddard, will 
be grown on three and one-half acres. Mr. 
Goddard calls this the old way, and says there 
isa new method of planting which will allow 
nearly ten times as many bunches on the same 
amount of ground. Among other celery-grow- 
ers of the city are Frank Pierson and Judge 
Morgan, although they will not embark in it 
this year to the extent that Mr. Goddard has. 
Anyone with a taste for mathematics can figure 
up the net income from 100,000 bunches of the 
plant, which can be sold right here for thirty 
to forty cents a dozen.—Aberdeen (S. D.) News. 

Improved Soil Culture. 

The following article from B. S. Russell was 
published recently in the Jamestown (N. D.) 
Alert, and will doubtless prove of great interest 
to those who wish to know more about the 
practical operations of improved soil-culture 
methods. Mr. Russell, who is one of North 
Dakota’s most enterprising citizens, says: 

‘*The Campbell soil-culture method was intro- 
duced into North Dakota in the month of May, 
1896. Five experimental stations were located | 
on the lines of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The tools needed were late in reaching here. | 
The method was entirely new, and the best | 
care was taken to select good, practical men 


for the work. This was successful in four of 
the five stations. As the work progressed, the 
various stations were visited, and the growth 
of the grain marked, by a large number of in- 
telligent and practical farmers. 

“This was notably the case at Lisbon, in 
Ransom County. The land was on the farm of 
the Soldiers’ Home, and the work was under 
the direct supervision of Col. W. W. MclIlvain, 
the commandant, who, in addition to being an 
excellent practical farmer, added that best 
quality of a soldier—obedience to orders, and 
the directions of Mr. Campbell were carried 
out most faithfully. The result was looked for 
last fall with great interest. The wheat, oats 
and barley crops were cut and stacked; but a 
threshing outfit, on its way in October, broke 
through a bridge over the Sheyenne River, and 
before it could be rescued and get to the grain 
the first snow fell, followed by the severe snow- 
fall of November 2 and 3, and the grain was not 
threshed until this spring—the wheat early in 
April, the barley May 4. The oats, like all the 
oats in the James River Valley, were badly 
rusted and were sold in the stack for feed dur- 
ing the winter. The corn was of two varieties, 
the Dent and Flint, and was a most successful 


| experiment, standing as high as corn grown in 


Iowa, and ripening completely. 
“The yield of corn was: Dent, seventy-five 


bushels of ears per acre; Flint, eighty bushels 
The wheat yield was twenty 


of ears per acre. 





wheat-crop, fourteen quarts; barley, one-half 
bushel; oats, three pecks per acre,—and the ap- 
pearance of the crop at maturity indicated that 
the seed was ample. 

‘‘The Campbell method was used on the gar- 
den attached to the Soldiers’ Home,—about six 
acres,—and here is the result in root crops: 

“Sugar beets: On 23.8 square rods the yield 
was 115 bushels, which, at 58 pounds per bushel, 
is at the rate of 46,000 pounds per acre. 

‘Red mangel wurtzel: On 18.4 square rods, 
135 bushels, which, at 55 pounds per bushel, 
equals 61,112 pounds per acre. 

“Golden Tankard beets: On 21.4 rods, ninety 
bushels, which, at 55 pounds per bushel, equals 
37,125 pounds per acre. 

“Carrots: On 35.8 rods the yield was at the 
rate of 500 bushels per acre. 

‘‘All these roots were planted in rows thirty- 
six inches apart, and the cultivator was used 
during the season. The celery crop was exceed- 
ingly fine; and cabbage of the very best quality, 
grown in ground worked by this method, was 
ready for use July 15, 1896, and is now being 
used at the Home. 

‘The above results need no words to amplify 
them. The corn wassuperb. Ido not know of 
a field of corn east of the Missouri with which 
to compare it. 

‘Results at the other stations were satisfac- 
tory. At three of them the yield of wheat, oats 
and barley was from twenty-five to thirty-five 
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and three-fourths bushels per acre; the barley, 
fifty and one-fourth bushels per acre. The yie:d 
of wheat in fields adjoining and in other fields 
in Ransom County, by the ordinary method, 
was five to eleven bushels per acre, the latter 
being a small acreage adjoining where potatoes 
had been grown the year before. As is well- 
known, eight bushels per acre was, in Ransom 
County, a large yield last year. The yield of 
barley by the old method was thirteen to 
twenty-five bushels per acre; very seldom, how- 
ever, was the latter tigure reached. The wheat, 
oats and barley were seeded by the Campbell 
drill in six rows, two being eighteen inches 
apart and four sixteen inches (the usual drill 
sows in rows from four to five inches apart). 
The wheat graded No. 1 northern, and the bar- 
ley was high grade and good color, both being 
all winter in stack. At the other stations, 
where wheat was threshed last fall, the grade 
was uniformly No. 1 hard and sixty to sixty-one 
pounds per bushel. 

‘Another remarkable feature, as well as an 
important one, is the fact that only about one- 
fourth of the seed per acre was used,—for the 


per cent above adjoining fields on the old 
method; and in all cases, Lisbon included, 
the grain was large, plump, and of the highest 
grade known in the market. Potatoes, at every 
station where planted, yielded fifty to seventy- 
five per cent more than by the ordinary method. 

‘The above yields apply also to the four sta- 
tions on the “Soo” road. The second year has 
always been more successful in the use of this 
method than the first year, because nature has 
adapted the ground during the first year to the 
new conditions, and, also, the farmer using the 
method has learned more clearly the import- 
ance of certain mechanical conditions of the 
soil for prolific plant-growth. The station at 
Lisbon was put in good condition last fall, and 
all the small grain is at this date sown: and at 
one of the other stations three times the amount 
of ground worked last year will be worked this 
year. The additional expense of working the 
ground by this method was found, both at Lis- 
bon and Dawson, to be ninety-five cents per 
acre—counting man and team of four horses at 
$4 per day and a man and team of two horses at 
$3 per day.” 
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NOW TO SEE YELLOWSTONE 


PARK. 


By Olin D. Wheeler. 


A year ago, in the parlors of the Hotel Aber- 
deen, St. Paul, I talked for an hour with a party 
of tourists from Ohio, bound for Yellowstone 
Park. They knew, in a general way, about the 
park and its peculiar attractions. What they 
wanted to know—the questions they asked, bore 
upon the minutiae of the trip, so to speak—the 
thousand and one little things that occurred 
daily in making the grand tour. 

This ‘‘talk”’ will be based upon the same lines 
as the one at the Aberdeen. 

The first preparatory step toward seeing Yel- 
lowstone Park should be to send to Chas. S. 
Fee, General Passenger Agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn., for a copy 
of the company’s annual Wonderland book— 
‘*Wonderland ’97”’ it is called this year. It re- 
quires but six cents in postage and the writing 
of a letter to obtain it. Mr. Fee expends a 
large sum annually to produce the book, and 
each succeeding number is filled with new text 
and new illustrations. A general trip over the 
railroad is always described, and special atten- 
tion is given to Yellowstone Park. With this 
book is sent a map of the park. The map is in 
relief, about 18x24 inches in size, and the to- 
pography of the park isshown well. Theroute 
that the tourist stage-coaches travel; the lakes, 
streams, mountains and their elevations; the 
trails, locations of hotels and railway connection 
with the park, are all indicated plainly. The 
opposite side of the map gives much useful in- 
formation about the trip. 

GOING TO THE PARK. 

The only railway reaching the park is the 
Northern Pacific. At Livingston, Mont., 1,007 
miles west of St. Paul, and 1,049 miles east of 
Portland, the branch line—fifty-one miles in 
length—to the park diverges from the main 
line. The through transcontinental train leaves 
St. Paul at 4:30 Pp. m. each day, and at 2:25 
A. M. of the second day thereafter, Livingston 
is reached. The East-bound train leaves Port- 
land daily at 10:00 aA. M., and reaches Livings- 
ton at 3:50 A. M. on thesecond day. These trains 
each carry a first-class Pullman sleeping-car for 
the especial accommodation of park travel. 
At Livingston this car is detached from the 
through train and attached to the park train, 
which leaves for Cinnabar, the terminus at the 
park boundary, after breakfast, at 8:30 A. M. It 
will thus be seen that the occupants of the first- 
class sleeping-car are not disturbed at Livings- 
ton when the through train reaches there. 

A tourist sleeping-car is also attached to the 
through train. This car, however, is not cut 
out at Livingston, but continues with the 
train. Park passengers occupying this sleep- 
ing-car have to leave it upon the arrival of the 
train at Livingston. The first-class sleeping- 
car, while more expensive, is therefore prefer- 
able to the tourist sleeping-car. 

A few days—a week, if possible—before start- 
ing for the park, one should either write or tele- 
graph to the passenger department of the North- 
ern Pacific at St. Paul or at Portland, asking 
for such berth reservations, in the first-class or 
in the tourist sleeping-cars, as are desired. This 
will make certain the fact that sleeping accom- 
modations will be found awaiting one’s arrival 
at St. Paul. Duluth, or at Portland. The price 
of a double berth in a first-class sleeping-car be- 
tween St. Paul, or Duluth and Cinnabar, is $7.00 
each way; in the tourist car it is $3.00 in either 
direction between St. Paul and Livingston. 

The country through which the railway 
passes from St. Paul to the park is full of in- 








terest. First, comes the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi; then are seen the Lake Park Re- | 
gion and the Red River Valley, followed by 
the North Dakota prairies. After the Missouri 
River is crossed, the noted Pyramid Park or 
Bad Lands of North Dakota are traversed, af- 
fording a strange medley of dissolving views. 
Then comes the valley of the Yellowstone 
River, which is followed into the park. 
Attached to the train is a dining-car, 
that meals can be obtained at regular hours. | 
Breakfast and dinner cost $1.00 each; lunch is 
served ala carte—you pay for what you eat, and | 
eat what you pay for. 
WHEN TO GO. 
The tourist season begins June first and ends | 
October first of each year. That is to say, be- | 


so | 


tween those dates the park hotels are open and 
the tourist coaches run. Before June first the 
roads are not in good condition, owing to snow 
and spring washouts. After October first, the 
weather grows too cold for comfort and storms 
are liable to occur. 

If one is able to control one’s time and move- 
ments and go when one pleases, late June and 
early July would probably suit the majority of 
tourists best. But go anyhow, even if later in 
theseason. The Grand Canyon is as effulgent, 
the Falls as majestic, Old Faithful as regular in 
its eruptions, Gibbon Canyon as glorious, Lib- 
erty Cap as faithful a sentinel, Golden Gate as 
yellow, and Electric Peak keeps as close watch 
over the park, in September as in June. The 
writer, on horseback, once enjoyed two weeks 
in the park in September as much as he would 
had it been in July. The question of choice 


| as to time, really amounts to but little. 


In going to the park do not load yourself 
down with luggage. It is well to take a trunk 
to Mammoth Hot Springs, but leave it there. 








1, Giant Geyser. 
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2, Old Faithful Geyser. 
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Dress warmly in good, serviceable clothing, and 
‘arry a change suit for dinner and for the even- 
ings at the hotels. A mackintosh and warm 
wrap, rubber overshoes, good and comfortable 
shoes and gloves, goggles, and acap or hat that 
protects the face from the sun, are among the 
articles needed. Have the wraps in a shawl- 
strap, sothat they will be at hand whenever a 
sudden rain or change in the weather make 
them desirable. 
MODES OF TRAVEL. 

Beyond question the most desirable, most 
comfortable manner in which to go through 
the park is to use the regular stage-coach and 
hotel service. In this way the conveniences of 
the trip are magnified and the discomforts-min- 
imized. This tour is based upon the idea of the 
maximum amount of comfort and sight-seeing 
for the minimum amount of time and expense. 

It must be remembered that the park is far 
from the centers of population; that the tourist 
season lasts only four months, and that the ex- 
pense of maintaining the hotels, lunch-stations 
including horses, 
park is sixty- 
mount- 


and stage-coach equipment, 
drivers, etc., is very great. The 
two miles long and tifty-four miles wide, 


ainous and heavily timbered, and the winter 
snowfall is heavy. Manifestly, if one were to 
try to see everything it would require unlim- 


problem, then, is 
within reasonable 


ited time and expense. The 
to arrange a tour that shall, 
time, enable the tourist, at reasonable expense, 
to see the best and most important things, so far 
as possible. To this end the hotels and lunch- 
stations must be located at convenient distances 
apart, and where good water is procurable. The 
problem has been quite happily solved. Five and 
one-half days in the park are required to do all 
this, and the expense is $49.50 from Livingston 
through the park and return to that point, in- 
cluding all railroad and stage-coach fares and 
hotel bills. The mileage made in the park tour 
is as follows: 

Livingston to Cinnabar, by rail, 
Mammoth Hot 
by stage-coach, seven miles. 
Mammoth Hot Springs to Lower 


First day, 
fifty-one 
Springs, 

Second day, 


miles; Cinnabar to 


Geyser Basin, forty miles. 
Third day, Lower Geyser Basin to U pper Gey- 
ser Basin and return, eighteen 


by stage-coach, 


by stage-coach, 
miles. 
Fourth day, 


Lower Geyser Basin to Yellow- 


stone Lake Hotel, by stage-coach, forty-seven 
miles. 

Fifth day, Yellowstone Lake Hotel to Grand 
Canyon, by stage-coach, seventeen miles. 


Sixth day, Grand Canyon to Cinnabar, by 
stage-coach, thirty-nine miles; Cinnabar to Liv- 
ingston, by rail, fifty-one miles. 

This makes a total of 270 miles, of which 168 
are traveled in a comfortable four-horse stage- 
The longer drives are not made contin- 
as, for example, on the second day’s ride 
lunch-station is reached at Norris Geyser Ba- 
sin at the end of twenty miles; on the fourth 
day lunch is eaten at the Yellowstone Lake 
lunch-station, twenty-eight miles from the 
starting-point. The lunch-stations thus serve 
for resting spots as well. 

Yellowstone Park is noted for several distinct 
forms of phenomena. The tour here outlined 
enables the tourist to see something of each 
class, and even different forms of the same class. 
Hot springs, geysers, the Paint Pots, canyons 
cataracts, lakes, valleys, mountains, etc., are 
passed in review, and sufficient time is given to 
observe them understandingly. 

The hotels in the park are large, comfortable, 
steam-heated and electric-lighted. They will 
easily accommodate 150 to 250 guests. The 
lunch-stations at Norris Geyser Basin and West 
Arm of Yellowstone Lake are under canvas, 
and supplied with all toilet conveniences. The 


coach. 
uously; 


lunch-station at Upper Geyser Basin is a 
wooden structure and within a few minutes’ 
walk of Old Faithful, Bee Hive, Castle and 
other geysers, the eruptions from which can be 
seen from the building. 

The stage-coaches seat six to ten passengers 
each, are drawn by four steady horses, have 
experienced drivers, and are arranged for sight- 
seeing. Many of the drivers have driven in 
the park for years and are familiar with every 
mile of road. It is entirely proper to ask them 
for information, or to have the coach stopped 
in order to get out to examine some interesting 





1. A bunch of buffaloes. 


object. At many places, such as Apollinaris 
Spring, Beryl Spring, Gibbon Fall, Keppler 
Cascade, Mud Voleano, Crater Hills, Shoshone 


Point, Excelsior Geyser, etc., the coaches al- 
ways stop for the tourist to look about. 

In the regulations made by the United States 
Government concerning travel in the park, the 
coaches of the Yellowstone Park Transporta- 
tion Company are the only ones authorized to 
take passengers to the park hotels. In the usual 
tour, stop-overs are allowed without additional 
charge, upon arrangements being made with 
the Transportation Company at Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Parties may arrange for a prolonged 


2. The White Pyramid, Upper Geyser Basin. 





stay in the park at a small additional expense 
for the retention of a particular coach. 

It will thus be seen that, when everything is 
taken into consideration, the regular tourist 
service of the park is by all means the most sat- 
isfactory for the majority of tourists. 

CAMPING OUT. 

This manner of life has a great fascination 
for many. As usually applied to the park tour, 
it is inexpensive, but rough and more or less 
uncomfortable. Persons of means who own 
their outfits or who can hire good ones, including 
tents with stoves, plenty of bedding, etc., can 





IN YELI 
3, Petrified trees, near } 


make the tour in a comfortable fashion. When 
made after careful preparation it may be a 
rare experience, full of interest, happy days, 
warm friendships, wonderful visions, and rich 
in reminiscence. 

The Government has arranged certain places 
throughout the park, where fuel and water 
and grass for teams are procurable, for camping 
spots. Campers have no volition in the matter, 
but are of necessity compelled to camp at these 
places. The fires must be watched carefully, 
and, before leaving a camp, all debris must be 
removed and the fires be quenched. Tourists 
who desire to camp out through the park can 
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make all necessary arrangements with the man- 

ager of the Yellowstone Park Transportation 

Company at Mammoth Hot Springs. 
BICYCLING. 

The wheel is becoming a more prominent 
feature of park travel yearly. One of the first 
bicyclists in the park was young Lenz, in 1892, 
in the first stage of his round-the-world tour 
for Outing, which ended so disastrously for him 
when near its close. The writer walked with 


Lenz up the long hill leading to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, and afterwards stood with him on In- 
spiration Point at the Grand Canyon. Together 











wy Elk in winter. 


NAL PARK. 


5. Eagle Rock and Gardiner’s River. 


we snapped our cameras at the glorious scene 
below, above and around us. Lenz enjoyed his 
trip in the park and had few adverse criticisms 
to make on the feasibility of the wheel tour. 
Since then the roads have been improved im- 
mensely, hills have been eliminated through 
relocation of roads, and everything changed for 
the better. In 1896, wheels were an every-day 
sight at all points in the park, many tandems 
being among them. Generally speaking the 
roads are hard, smooth, free from stones, and the 
streams are bridged. Dainty lakelets and springs 
lie beside them; or they wind alongside trout- 
streams and near geysers and cascades. There 








are a few sandy stretches and some hills. When 
the Continental Divide is crossed, the wearied 
body forgets its ills in the almost transcendant 
scenes that greet the eye. 

White mile-posts, with distances marked 
plainly, are found on all the roads. Sign-posts, 
placed at the roadside, indicate the presence of 
contiguous points of interest, hidden, perhaps, 
amidst the foliage, such as springs of delicious 
drinking-water, or a rollicking cascade. 

ON HORSEBACK. 

For those devoted to horseback riding no 

method of transportation in the park will equal 
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6. A **Wonderland” stage-coach and four. 


it. Nearly all the advantages of the bicycle 
tour belong to this, and it has some that the 
wheel has not. A horse will carry one up a hill 
or over a steep trail, ford a stream where no 
bridge is found, and flounder through a mud- 
hole; a wheel will not! Detours may be made 
through trackless forests where blind trails are 
the only pathways; where fallen timber ob- 
structs, and where narrow, steep-banked creeks 
must be jumped, and rocky places encountered. 
With a pack-train outfit and a good guide, fare- 
well may be said to hotels and roads, and a 
plunge be made into the wilds—the role of ex- 
plorer being added to that of sight-seer. 





For the man or woman who can ride fairly 
well and who enjoys tent life and loves to be 
cuddled to nature’s bosom, a horseback expedi- 
tion in this region is an ideal outing. Of course, 
the usual tourist routes are open to such par- 
ties, but the remote portions of the park are 
also accessible. The haunts where the elk, an- 
telope and deer seclude themselves can be pen- 
etrated. The tent can be pitched on the shores 
of a quiet lake, nestling among high hills; be- 
side a trout-stream, seldom visited by bipeds; 
in the heart of the forest, where the wind 
croons sweet lullabies in the trees; or in some 
of the remoter geyser or hot-springs basins. 
Breaking away now and then from the hotels 
and roads, the big mountains can be climbed. 
The great Teton Range to the south of the 
park boundary, with Jackson Lake mirroring 
its adamantine walls, isa standing invitation 
to the mountaineer to try conclusions with it. 

In all these variations of the regular tour, 
the Transportation Company can be utilized. 
It is prepared to supply horses, guides, tents 
and wagons for all sorts of outing parties, and 
at reasonable rates. 

IN GENERAL. 

At such places as the Lower and Upper Gey- 
ser Basins and the Grand Canyon, the most 
comfortable way for the regular tourist, and 
for ladies particularly, to see the geysers and 
canyon is to use the tourist wagons at these 
points. The regular coaches convey passengers 
from hotel to hotel only. The wonders of the 
(Upper Geyser Basin are extended over an area 
a mile and a half long and a mile wide. While 
for most people it is pleasurable exercise to 
walk slowly about these places, gazing upon 
Nature’s marvels, there are many to whom the 
tourist wagons are a great convenience. 

Side-trips for tourists who stop at the hotels 
are numerous. From Fountain Hotel one can 
make trips to Jackson Lake and the Teton 
Range south of the park; to Shoshone and 
Lewis Lakes, or down the Madison River. From 
the Yellowstone Lake and Canyon hotels there 
are many varied trips. Hayden Valley is a 
beautiful spot to explore; the Natural Bridge, 
the Pelican Creek Country, and the shores of 
Yellowstone Lake, are points of interest. From 
the Canyon Hotel the ascent of Mt. Washburn 

10,000 feet high—is the particular side-trip 
taken by tourists. A good trail leads to the 
summit, and one can ride a horse to the top. 

Trouting excursions cah be made from any of 
the hotels. Nearly all the park streams have 
trout in them. Even among the geysers, where 
the water is warm, trout are found. Yellow- 
Lake is full of trout. Visitors to the 
park are allowed to catch as many fish as they 
desire, but they cannot be taken outside the 
park boundaries. Hotel rates are $4.00 per day 
‘for the first seven days, and $3.00 per day there- 
after. Those who desire to remain in the park 
for a month or more, can, by writing to the 
Park Association at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
obtain a special rate. 

Every man or woman who can visit Yellow- 
stone Park ought to doso. It is worth years 
of economy in order to make a trip to this 
region—a ‘‘Wonderland”’ in truth. Especially 
is this true of those engaged in educational 
work—teachers, college professors, clergymen, 
scientists and lecturers. Inspiration may in- 
deed dwell in other parts of the world, but 
not in Europe, notin Asia, not in Africa, nor 
yet in South America, is there nobler inspira- 
tion than that which permeates the wonderful 
creations in Yellowstone National Park. 

AN ISLAND WANTED.—An Ohio college pro- 
fessor wants a Puget Sound island on which 
to propagate high-priced fur-bearing animals. 
Alaska would answer such purposes better. 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A SIOUX WAR CHIEF 
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There were assembled in. the agency office at 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, in the month of 
December, 1890, a few days before the famous 
Wounded Knee battle, the following named 
parties: An Indian inspector, several army 
officers, Royer, the Government Indian agent 
(“The Little Man Who Whirls Around’’); ex- 
agent MecGillicuddy (‘‘Pointed Beard’’), then 
on the governor’s staff, and the Kiyaksa war 
chief, Little Wound, now leading chief of the 
Sioux nation as successor to the hereditary 
chief, Young-Man-A fraid-of-His-Horses. 

Little Wound was asked if he blamed the 
agent for the coming of the soldiers to stop the 
ghost-dance. His reply was, ‘‘No, he knows 
nothing about it; but had Pointed Beard been 
the agent we would have consulted with him 
before we commenced the dance.”’ 

When asked if he was a ghost-dancer, he 
replied: 

‘*My friends, over sixty winters have passed 
over me; I am too old to dance. Now that you 
have asked me about this thing I will tell you 
what I know of it. 

‘The holy men (missionaries) have for many 
years been telling us that many ages ago you 
white people became very wicked; you lost the 
right road, and denied your Great Spirit. He 
finally took pity on you and sent his son from 








the happy hunting-grounds to try to save you 
and bring you back to the right road and show 
you the way to live. 

‘He was called the Messiah. We are told 


| that he lived with you over thirty years, and 


GHOST-DANCE. 


worked hard to save you from your wickedness; 
but you had lost your ears; your brains werein 
a whirl, and you would not think right. You 
threw him away from you, and finally nailed 
him up on a great wooden cross, stuck a spear 
in his side and killed him, and he returned 
to the happy hunting-grounds with a tired 
heart. 

‘It was told at the time that he would come 
again, and that when he should come the sec- 
ond time the hearts of all people would be good. 
That would mean plenty to eat, and there 
would be no more war. 

‘‘A few moons ago a young northern Chey- 
enne warrior named Porcupine came to us. 
He said he had come after many days’ journey 
from the far Northwest, and that near a great 
lake shore he had met the Messiah; that this 
person was a tall white man with golden hair 
and beard, blue eyes, anda good tongue. He 
was very wise, and gave good advice. He said 
he had again been sent by the Great Spirit; 
that all people would now be happy, for the 
Great Spirit had taken pity on the world; that | 
there would be no more war; that the buffalo 
would come back, and that we would be perse- 
cuted no more, but would all live together, and | 
that when the snows of winter had passed | 
away, and the green grass came in the spring, 
he would visit the different tribes of men and 
teach them how to live. But he said that, 
when on earth the last time, many people had 
denied him and at last killed him, but that he | 
had this time arranged certain signs and a 
dance by which, when he should come to a 
tribe, he would know whether they would re- | 
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ceive him. Those signs he taught to Porcu- 


pine, and told him to go as his messenger to 
the people, in advance, and teach them. 

‘‘Now, my friends, whether this old story of 
the holy man and what Porcupine has told us is 
true, I do not know, but I got my young men 
together and spoke to them thus: 

‘* ‘My children,if this is a good thing we should 
have it, but if it is not a good thing it will fall 
to the ground itself. So, learn this dance, and 


-if the Messiah does come, he will not pass us 


by.’ My friends, this is all we know about the 
Messiah and the ghost-dance.”’ 

After a few moments of deep thought, the old 
chief turned to his friend, Pointed Beard, and 
said: 

‘*Father, you lived with us many years as our 


| agent. We trust you; will you tell me if this 


that has been told us about the Messiah is not 
true, and that by his coming here he will bring 
back the buffalo and make us astrong people to 
live on the land the Great Spirit has given us 
asa home? What is the white man afraid of? 
Why has he brought the soldiers here to deprive 
us of the dance? After robbing usof our game 
and lands, does he now want to rob us of our 
Great Spirit and our religion—all we have 
left?” 

A few days afterward came the battle of 
Wounded Knee, resulting in the death of two 


| officers and thirty-five men of the regular army, 


and of one hundred and forty-five men, women 
and children of the Sioux nation. Two days 


| after this tragedy the Brule Sioux, under the 


leadership of Littie Wound, surrounded Gen- 


| eral Forsythe and the famous Seventh Cavalry 


in the canyon of White Clay, and beleaguered 
them until they were rescued by the Ninth 
(colored) Cavalry under Col. Guy V. Henry. 
The ‘‘second coming”’ was again deferred. 
MARY ALICE HARRIMAN. 
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EXCURSION TO WASHINGTON FORESTS. 


What will probably be the most extended ex- 
cursion ever indulged in by lumbermen in an 
organized capacity will be that which is sched- 
uled for July next from Minneapolis to Puget 
Sound. This excursion has been talked of for 
two or three years past. The lumbermen of 
Puget Sound have been anxious that the re- 
tailers of Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas 
should visit them and see for themselves what 
the lumber resources of Washington are, and 
are equally anxious that the wholesale lumber- 
men of the East should examine their indus- 
try, to the end that more intimate trade rela- 
tions may be built up and the use of Pacific 
Coast woods in the Middle West territory be 
increased. 

Various obstacles have arisen to prevent such 
an excursion being made hitherto, says the 
Chicago Timberman, but now it seems to be as- 
sured. It is under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Lumbermen’s Association as hosts, and 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at this end, but the invitation is not confined 
to that organization. Members of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, com- 
posed of manufacturers and wholesalers, will 
also be invited guests, and we doubt not that 
the invitation will be a general one to lumber- 
men of standing with whom trade relations are 
possible. 

The details of the trip, as now arranged, will 

be full of interest toall. The excursionists will 
leave Minneapolis July 21. They will go out 
over the Great Northern line and return by 
way of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
While in some particulars an unconducted 
party of small size would be more satisfactory, 
this excursion will give scores of lumbermen 
an opport unity to view the timber resources of 
Washington and its immense manufacturing 
industry which they would not otherwise have, 
and should have results highly satisfactory to 
the purveyors of fir and cedar. 





ANCIENT CEDAR IDOLS. 


That is a very interesting historical relic 
glaring at pedestrians from the show-window 
of R. C. Higginson’s drug-store. It is an old 
Indian idol carved out of a solid piece of cedar. 
The figure is supposed to be that of an Indian 
chief bearing in his right hand a short spear or 
broad-bladed sword. The idol is a splendid 
sample of barbaric workmanship, and consti- 
tutes the best kind of demonstration of the 
lasting qualities of Washington cedar. It is 
estimated to be between 200 and 300 years old, 
and has been buried under leaf mold and forest 
debris for perhaps generations; yet the wood is 
sound, and the carving quite sharp and distinct. 
It is a relic of the Sticksamish tribe of Indians, 
which inhabited the Lake Whatcom region for 
several centuries past. The tribe became ex- 
tinct about twenty-five years ago. It is said 
that when the Nooksachk Indians would find 
these idols, thirty or forty years ago, they used 
them as a target for their marksmen. This 
idol was found at the head of a Sticksamish 
chieftain’s grave.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveille. 

THE brisk demand for cattle from Montana 
and Washington during the past few months, 
and the high prices prevailing, result, it is 
said, from the low prices of corn in Iowa and 
Nebraska. Farmers who could get only ten or 
fifteen cents a bushel for their corn have been 
buying steers in order to convert their sur- 
plus crop into beef. So many cattle have been 
shipped off the Northwestern ranges recently, 
that there begins to be an apprehension that 
the process of depletion has already gone too 
far. In Washington, some of the newspapers 
Say that there are not enough cattle left to fur- 
nish the home markets with beef. 
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What shall I write thee, dear, from this drear land 
Of ice and snow, and ever-drifting sand, 

Where the fierce cold benumbeth brain and hand, 
Where my half-frozen heart doth vainly long 

For the warm touch of thine? Didst thou once belong 
To me, dear woman? Did “Love's old, sweet song” 
Fill both our lives with music strangely sweet 

In fair, dead days? Did thy red mouth repeat 

The old, old story? Didst thou learn to greet 

Thy lover with thy soft arms opened wide ?— 

Or have I dreamed this—have my senses lied 

In telling me thou wast and art my bride? 

Nay, itis true! Thou hast slept on my breast; 
And I have watched thee, sweet,—I have caressed 
Thee softly whilst thou slept, and closer pressed 
Thee to my heart, thy home and resting-place;— 
Thy home, divine one, by whose gentle grace 

I live, breathe, worship, reverence, love thee! 

For thou art life, love, the epitome 


Of all the sweetness life can hold for me. 
* * . * * 


A week ago thy letter came, and when 
1 broke the seal,—with hands that trembled, dear,— 
Into my heart the sunshine flamed again 
For one swift moment; then I seemed to hear 
Thy loved voice, broken with sharp sobs, cry out, 
“Oh, death in life, the days that are no more!” 
Again the darkness compassed me about, 
But blacker far than it had been before; 
For, O my poor, sad little love! I felt 
The heart-break in each tender, loving word 
Of thine. The hot tears blinded me. I knelt 
And cried to thee! My love, thou must have heard— 
Thou couldst not fail to hear— 
Thou couldst not, dearest dear! 
For, when my tortured heart 
By grief is rent, some part 
Of that strange thing called life 
Escapes and flies through space 
Back to my soul’s soul-wife, 
Till, in a swift embrace, 
Life holds and kisses life, 
And souls meet face to face. 
So thou hast called me, oft, 
When we were far apart; 
And thy voice, low and soft, 
Hath spoken to my heart 


Of love’s deep sympathy and pain. 
* * * * * 


Across the miles thou hast touched me; 
Far over the drifting snow, 
I have felt thee. heard thee, sensed thee, 


Known all thou wouldst have me know! 
* * 


* * * 
Dear, if it might be, I would take this sorrow— 
This cruel, bitter thing that hurts thee so— 
And add it to my own, though ere the morrow 
I died of grief no man might live and know. 
But, since I may not, let me help thee bear it. 
Lean thou thy strength on mine. Courage, mine own! 
This grief is half o’ercome since we do share it. 
Thou dost not grieve alone. 


This exile cannot, shall not last much longer. 
Escape is not far distant, child, I know; 

And every day my hopes grow brighter, stronger, 
And every night [ look across the snow 

And whisper to thee, “I am coming surely, 
Surely, dear heart! Be patient! Bide a wee. 

1 love thee always, passionately, purely; 
I love thee—only thee!” 


Heart of my heart, my soul’s one perfect treasure, 
Light of my life, my day-star, my white rose, 

Ti dusha moja, words can never measure 
The love I bear thee—speech cannot disclose 

The great heart-secret; and my life’s devotion 
Can tell thee, O my sunbeam! but a part— 

A drop from out love’s fathomless wide ocean, 


Whose waves kiss thy true heart. 
* a * * * 


Good-night, beloved! Good-night, dear! 
I kiss thine eyes, thy mouth, thy heart. 
I kiss away the falling tear, 
I kiss away the doubt, the fear, 
The sting, the pang, the bitter smart 
From thy sweet life. I kiss thee till 
Thy dark eyes droop and tender sleep 
Doth woo thee to repose; and still 
I kiss thee, still my watch I keep, 
And murmur low thy sacred name, 
And tell thee, though thou canst not hear, 
How, more than honors, riches, fame, 
I prize thy love! O wife most dear— 
Woman divine—queen—idol—God! 


| 
| 











My head bends low, my eyes are filled 
With mist of tears, my blood is stilled 
To listen, for my soul hath found 
Its voice, at last, and speaks to thine 
Of love immortal and divine; 
Of love by law and fate unbound; 
Of love as strong and true as death; 
Of love that drinks from thy sweet breath 
Its wine of mortal life, and grows, 
Within my heart, a splendid rose 
That fills my life with fragrant bloom, 
And pricks it with the thorn of pain. 
For Love, the weaver at the loom 
Of human lives, takes from the skein— 
Now, golden filaments of joy; 
Now, somber threads of darkest stain; 
Now, gold of mirth; now, grief’s alloy. 
* * * * * 
Sleep on, beloved! Sleep, my love, mine own! 
Never again shalt thou be quite alone; 
For as I kiss thy sleeping mouth, my sweet, 
I send my living, loving soul to greet 
And dwell with thine—forever! 
W. E. P. Frencna, Lieut. U 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


. 8. Infantry. 





°*@e 
BURNING THE BANKING. 


When old winter breaks his fetters and the spring-time 
rushes in, 
And the bluebird and the robin gaily sing, 
Then, in thought, I wander backward to the farm- 
house on the hill, 
Where we used to burn the banking in the spring. 


Plain I see the smoke curl upward and the faces gath- 
ered round, 
Bright with laughter in the firelight’s ruddy glow; 
And the spruce boughs send their odor through the 
years that now have passed 
Since we tossed them on the fire long ago. 


Through the blossomed apple orchard ran we with our 
load of boughs, 
Toward the flames that leaped and circled in the 
night; 
Then we'd watch the sparks go upward like a labyrinth 
of stars, 
As we sat and talked together in their light. 


How the branches burned and crackled! 
smoke went veering up! 
How our voices made the air with laughter ring! 
Ah, methinks the years have never held a pleasure 
more complete, 
Than the burning of the banking in the spring! 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 


How the 


Waitsfield, Vt. 





*ee— 
DEAD WINGS. 


I found, one day, within the path 
That leads into the wood’s recess, 
A swallow, dead. and yet still warm; 
As though from out that wilderness, 
While high it swept in graceful curves, 
The rifle’s venomed sting had fled- 
Merely to test its owner's skill; 
And at my feet the bird lay dead. 


I severed from its body there 
The folded wings whose flights were o’er 
Through space unmeasured and unknown 
No more to dizzy heights to soar. 
No more, when twilight softly crept 
Adown the valley’s winding way, 
Would these frail wings skim through the air 
And mark the closing of the day. 


And asI pick them up today 

And spread apart the feathered sail, 
Endowed with life they seem to me. 

And, mounting high o’er storm and gale, 
They seek their native place once more, 

Where earthly dross is lost to sight; 
And freedom, life, and all that’s dear 

Is centered in the swallow’s flight. 


CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


—————-* 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Within the park, where long, deep shadows trail, 
A rose-tree lingers where the wild bee scours; 
In early spring the joyous nightingale 
Builds a new nest among its budding flowers. 





And until late in autumn, when our eyes 
Feast on low suns that gild the swaying corn, 
He trills his love-born ditty to the skies, 
From star-lit evening till early morn. 


In my young heart, full of the lordliest things, 
But where the rose has left its cruel stings, 
A bird still nestles with its radiant love. 
Of joy or pain, whate’er the proof thereof, 
Still in all seasons shall its song be heard; 

* For in my breast is Hope, the heavenly bird. 
Cheshire, Conn. ALEX. JESSUP. 
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WHY I'M SAD. 


[A reply to the old ballad, “What should make you 
sad, my darling?’ 


Do you want to know, my darling, 
What it is that makes me sad ? 
Shall I tell my inmos sorrow, 
Tell of joys I ne’er have had? 
All the stars one sees in heaven 
Could not make my heart more glad; 
For I tell you truly, darling, 
I do wanta liver pad! 


Joyous would I warble with you 
Of the charms of love's sweet dream, 
If, while singing, I could only 
Smile on you like Cynthia's beam. 
But that carking, secret sorrow 
Still's the burden of my theme 
Oh. my liver! CanTI never 
Never can I eat ice-cream? 
Now, my darling, can you wonder 
That I'm sad whene’er you sing? 
When one's liver's out of order, 
Can they think of anything 
But digestion, diet, and a train 
Of thoughts that liver troubles bring? 
Though my love for you shall ever 
Soar to heav’n on angel's wing, 
Till my liver's out of trouble 
I'll be saddest when you sing. 


Mary ALICE HARRIMAN. 
St. Paul, Minn 


No Fluctuation in Girls. 
Bicycles are a trifle cheaper this year, but all 
the boys agree that the bicycle girls are just as 
dear as ever. N. D.) 


Jane slomn 


Capital. 


Appropriate, if not Elegant. 
A Western farm paper devotes several col- 
umns of each issue to sheep husbandry and 
heads the department—‘‘Our Rampage.”’ 


A Significant Name. 
The Uilrel/a is the name of a newspaper just 
started in Kansas. It will probably close upas 
easily as it opened. Mont.) Chronicle. 


, 
Boze man 


Inculcating Good Habits. 

The Northern Pacific bridge at Moorhead, 
Minn., was held down during the flood by sev- 
eral big locomotives. The company doesn’t 
wish its bridges to get in the habit of going 
out nights.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Pacific Coast Soil. 


A Washington farmer, writing to his friend 
in the East, was trying to give him some idea 
of the soil out here, says an exchange. He 
said they had to mow grass off the sod floor to 
tind the baby. One family near him had twin 
babies, with only one cradle, and the kid that 
had to sleep on the floor grew twice as fast as 
the other one. Where the soil was the richest 
a man dare not stand on one foot any length of 
time, lest one foot become longer than the 
other and bother him in walking.— Whatcom 
(Wash.) Blade. 


A Mountain Tail. 


A Lillooet man now in the city vouches for 
the truth of a story which explains why a dog 
in Lillooet is now without a tail, says the Van- 
couver (Wash.) World. The canine was the 











companion of a prospector, who got caught out 
in a snow-storm. He lost his bearings and 
wandered about until his food was exhausted. 
He found a place of shelter and madea fire, and, 
while resting, the gnawing of hunger, due to 
going nearly two days without food, gave him 
an idea. Taking his ax, he cut off the dog’s 
tail, toasted it, and replenished the inner man; 
this done, he threw the bones to the dog, 
which crumbled them with evident relish. This 
gave the prospector sufficient strength to pro- 
ceed, and shortly afterward he came to land- 
marks which he knew and was soon enjoying 
the comfort of a hotel in Lillooet. 


The Company’s Surprise. 

The Jordan (Minn.) Independent says that a 
farmer living near there, whose cow was killed 
by a railroad train, in answer to the company’s 
interrogation as to the value of the animal 
said that she was only an ordinary cow worth 
$35. By return mail, the farmer received a let- 
ter from the company enclosing a draft for $35. 
The writer stated that this was the first ordi- 
nary cow killed by their trains since the road 
was incorporated. It was their misfortune, 
the agent said, judging from the claims sent 
in, always to kill blooded cows with pedigrees 
as long as the moral law; cows that were the 
most productive milkers and the best butter- 
makers in the district. He assured the farmer 
that his letter would be filed away as evi- 
dence that it was not impossible for a railroad 
to kill stock that was not the best of its kind. 


Equal to the Emergency. 

When Judge Henry was last at the Springs, 
holding court, Mr. Anderson, a leading mer- 
chant there, persistently and glowingly dwelt 
upon the number of trout in a certain stream 
he knew of, and at a spot known to him only. 
He at last succeeded in inducing the judge to 
accompany him to this favored spot, first ne- 
gotiating with a small colored boy to catch a 
lot of grasshoppers, as there were none to be 
had near the stream and it was impossible to 
catch the trout without *hoppers. 

“Get small ‘hoppers,’’ said Mr. Anderson to 
the small negro. 

‘Yes-suh,’’ enthusiastically replied the boy, 
as he hastened to earn twobits. 

When Anderson opened the tin box at the 
stream, which gave every evidence of being 
alive with fish,—they were jumping in all di- 
rections,—he found only three ’hoppers, and 
they were as large as curlew. 

Of course, it was impossible to angle, and the 
fishermen returned home, Anderson being par- 
ticularly warm under the collar. About the 
first thing he did was to hunt up the colored 
boy, to whom he indignantly addressed a few 
pointed remarks, adding: 

“IT thought I told you to get small *hoppers?”’ 

“So I did, Mistah Andahsen; ’deed I did.”’ 

‘Does that look like it, you lying rapscallion?” 
replied Anderson, as he opened the box and 
exhibited the three giant ’hoppers. 

The boy looked at the ‘hoppers in well- 
feigned amazement, and then said: 

“TIT done had lots of little bits ones in dere.”’ 

‘“*Well, what’s become of them, then?”’’ 

“T ’spect dem big fellers, Mistah Andahsen, 
done gone an’ gobbled dem little ones all up!”’— 
Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


When Homicide is Justifiable. 

The following story is taken from the columns 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, published 
at Minneapolis. It is about John E. Glover, 
who is a prominent lumberman and one of the 
best lawyers and shrewdest jokers in Wiscon- 
sin. The story opens while the lawyer-lumber- 





man was still practicing his profession, some 
thirty years ago. 

One night his wife was very sick, and he had 
a doctor in attendance most of the time. The 
doctor was something of a joker, but just now 
it did not seem a proper time for joking, and 
Mr. Glover was not looking for anything of 
the kind. He was staying up, fearful that his 
wife might not live through the night, when 
the doctor came out of the sick-room and told 
him he wanted a pint of brandy. Mr. Glover 
did not stop to think, nor did he pause to put 
on anything in the way of wraps. It wasaceld 
night, and there was plenty of snow, and it was 
half a mile to the drug-store, He covered the 
distance quickly and routed out the druggist— 
who had gone to bed—without giving him time 
to more than half-dress. He got the brandy, 
too, and went back home in even less time than 
he had made the out trip. 

When he handed the bottle to the doctor, 
that worthy took out the cork, smelled of the 
liquor, and remarked that it smelled good. 
Then he took a glass, poured out a good-sized 
drink and swallowed it with great gusto, pro- 
nouncing it ‘‘Good stuff, Mr. Glover! Good 
stuff, sir!’’ 

Mr. Glover began to get nervous. 

‘See here, doctor,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘ain’t you 
going to give some of that to my wife?’’ 

“Your wife?’ said the doctor. ‘*There’s a 
lot of brandy in the other room for her. This 
is for me; thanks!”’ 


Spokane’s Weather Sharp. 

Colonel L. Frank Boyd, the city clerk, isa 
weather sharp. He makes confidential predic- 
tions on the weather to his deputy, Mrs. Denny, 
to Health Officer Potter, ana to stray news- 
paper men who wander in. He believes in his 
predictions; the others are non-committal. 

For yesterday, the colonel’s prediction was 
“fair, warmer.” About the time he made the 
prediction the Spokane River began to frisk 
joyously over the heating apparatus in the base- 
ment, incapacitating it from duty. There are 
no stoves in the city hall. 

‘‘Warm day,” said the colonel, cheerfully, as 
he removed his coat and went to work in his 
shirt-sleeves yesterday morning. 

Mrs. Denny did not think so. She putona 
wrap and kept her haton. Despite these pre- 
cautions, Colonel Boyd’s ‘‘fair, warmer’ day 
gave her a severe cold. Everyone who entered 
the office, shivered and left as hurriedly as 
possible. 

By and by Doctor Potter made his appear- 
ance. He had his coat-collar turned up, was 
shivering, and his fingers were vainly endeavor- 
ing to get some warmth out of each other. 

“What was that prediction you made about 
the weather?” he asked. 

“T said it was going to be fair and warmer,”’ 
replied the colonel, with dignity. ‘‘Isn’t it fair 
and warmer?”’ 

“The weather observer predicted fair and 
cooler,’’ suggested the doctor, meekly. 

“That just shows all the weather observer 
knows about it. Now, if he hada bunion he 
might be able to tell something about the 
weather; but I don’t think he has. The old 
observer, Mr. Stewart, had a bunion, and he 
could predict accurately. This new observer is 
not qualified. Now and then, though, he pre- 
dicts the same as I do, and when he does he is 
all right. Lots of times, however, he is way 
off.” 

‘‘Have you got a bunion?’’ queried the doctor. 

‘“No,”’ replied the colonel, with an air of 
superiority. ‘‘I predict by natural intuition.” 

“Ts your natural intuition working now?” 
asked the doctor, pushing his coat-collar a 
little higher up. “I didn’t know but it might 
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need fixing. Why, man, it’s colder than Alaska!”’ 
Just then the colonel whistled for the office 
dog. The doctor got through the door before 
‘‘Nig” was aroused from his slumbers, and was 
safe.—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


Senator Keller’s Master Effort 


Rube Allyn, the editor-humorist of the 
Crookston (Minn.) Tribune, was a visitor at 
the State Legislature when those two great 
and good men, Donnelly and Keller, locked 
horns over the McKinley resolutions. Rube 
adds the occupation of stenographer to his 
other qualifications, and gives an impatient 
world the first verbatim report of the speech 
of Stearns County’s reverend seignior. It 
follows: 

“T was fortunate enough to be in the house 
of representatives when they held a joint ses- 
sion, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
to pass resolutions of congratulations to Presi- 
dent McKinley, and to his wife and mother, 
on his inauguration. There were some fluent 
speeches made, but the two which stood out in 
great contrast and furnished all the fun were 
those of Ignatius Donnelly and Senator Keller, 
the Rosebud statesman of Stearns County. Kel- 
ler isa wild-eyed Cleveland Democrat, whose 
English is mostly German and whose gestures 
were borrowed from a windmill in the third 
stage of consumption, while his voice suggests 
a factory for sharpening saws. 

‘‘Donnelly arose and in calm, well modulated 
tones, paid McKinley a glowing tribute, not 
forgetting Bryan as his emotion progressed. 
And then, when at the height of his capacity, 
he pointed dramatically to the clock and 
said: 

‘**But, above all, we should feel most grate- 
ful and sincere in our thanks to the Giver of 
all good things, that, when that hand points to 
the hour of twelve, the most stupendous failure 
that has ever disgraced the White House will 
have gone out of office.’ 

‘‘Amidst the applause which followed Don- 
nelly’s utterances, Senator Keller sprang up 
and yelled: 

‘**Mister Chairmans, House und Senate.—I 
ken’d sid in my sead und listen to dot bloated 
rescal talk like dot way apoud a great states- 
man dot is more able to black his own shoes 
than dot man is fit, enahow. It is a big dis- 
grace to dis hous und senate for the senator to 
Dokota to speag dot way apoud Crofer Glefe- 
land as the biggest vailure dot has efer dis- 
graced the Wide Hous. He speags dot, how 
begause Glefeland didn’t gif to the Pops fifty 
cents und call him two tollars. I trow it up in 
his eyes, dot great man Glefeland is the ‘great- 
est statesman’ dot has ever disgraced the Wide 
Hous, and I defy him, orena oder Pop, to prove 
dot I am right!” 


Had Good Control of His Subject. 

Everybody believes in hypnotism over at 
Crookston, and McEwen has many followers. 
Everybody is practicing the science, and a 
couple of Weary Willies worked it to perfection 
on the California Wine House man. A shabby- 
genteel fellow with long hair and athin, sallow 
face, walked into the saloon and made the state- 
ment that McEwen couldn’t hypnotize a little 
bit. 

“T can beat him up one side and down the 
other,” said he; ‘‘and, what’s more, I’m willing 
to prove it.” 

“The proof of the puddin’ is in the eatin’,”’ 
remarked a man who stood by. 

“Think I can’t, do ye? See that man stand- 
ing across the street? Watch me fetch him 
over here.”’ 

Everybody looked. The professor stepped to 














the door, his eyes bulging out, and then, slowly 
raising his hands, he made a few wierd passes. 
The man across the street looked up, shifted 
from one foot to the other, and, staring straight 
ahead, came slowly across, stepping high and 
without energy. He walked straight into the 
saloon. 

**T will make him mix a few drinks,”’ said the 
professor; ‘‘and you will see him do it just as 
good as an expert.”’ 

The professor then stepped up to the subject, 
made a few more passes, and said: ‘‘You area 
bartender. You can mix all kinds of fancy 
drinks. Go behind the bar. This is your 
saloon.”’ 

The subject went, and the professor had him 
mix up cocktails, Manhattans, John Collins, 
etc., and drink with him until they both had 
enough down to amount to a fair jag. 

The boys thought it was great fun, though, 
and encouraged the proceedings. Finally the 
professor suggested that, just for fun, he would 
make him rob the till, and then have him 
arrested and wake him up, to see what he 
would think. Soa five-dollar bill was put ina 
cigar-box, and he was told that it was the cash- 
drawer and that he was to take it and leave 
the country. 

The subject did as requested, his eyes hang- 
ing out the while, and he then meandered 
slowly to the door, the professor following. 
Once outside, the professor and his ‘‘subject’’ 
flew, and have not been heard of since.—Grand 

‘orks (N. D.) Plaindealer. 


Nat Goodwin’s Telegram. 

John Maguire, whom about everyone in Mon- 
tana knows, has furnished material for a good 
many stories on other people, for the veteran 
theater manager dearly lovesa joke; but in the 
latest story out, in which he appears, the joke 
is the other way. The St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
relates the story, and here it is: 

“Nat Goodwin, the actor, seems to have 
fallen a victim to an overintelligent telegraph 
operator,—some such specimen, doubtless,as the 
breezy chap in The “‘Jucklins,’’—and as a result 
he got at cross-purposes with afriend. It hap- 
pened this way: Goodwin was playing in a 
Western town. One night, just as he was leav- 
ing his dressing-room, he received a telegram 
from John Maguire, the managerial magnate of 
the Montana circuit. The message read: ‘House 
completely sold out. Biggest advance sale ever 
known. How is that for I?’ 

‘* *What’s the matter?’ asked Manager Apple- 
ton, as Mr. Goodwin, with a laugh, read the 
telegram. 

‘“**Matter? Read that.’ And, throwing the 
telegram to Appleton, the comedian wrote a 
reply and handed it tothe messenger boy. 

‘Tn a few days the Goodwin company was on 
the train, and Mr. Goodwin, in high spirits, 
was waiting to grasp the hand of the lovable 
Maguire. When the train stopped at the sta- 
tion the company got off and up rushed Mr. 
Goodwin to join Maguire, who was standing 
upon the platform awaiting the troupe. The 
smile that generally illuminated the happy 
features of Mr. Maguire was not so radiant as 
usual; in fact, he looked ugly. 

“ ‘Hello, John!’ exclaimed Goodwin. 

‘* ‘Hello,’ Maguire answered, cold as ice. 

‘**What’s the matter, John? House burned 
up, or what?’ 

‘“‘Matter enough. That’s a nice telegram 
you sent me the other night, after I’d been 
rushing around and working things up until I 
was nearly dead.’ 

‘* ‘Why, the telegram I sent you was all right.’ 

‘**No, it wasn’t.’ 

“Come, John! I’ll bet you a champagne 
supper, and leave it to the boys.’ 











** ‘Agreed!’ responded Maguire, in a hurry. 

“Then John handed Goodwin a telegram. 
The telegram read: 

‘**MWurrah for the Irish—Nit!’ 

‘* “The devil! exclaimed Goodwin. Every one 
roared. The intelligent operator had made 
‘Nit’ out of ‘Nat;’ that was all.” 

An Awful Catastrophe. 

A sad story comes from Hillsboro, South Da- 
kota, concerning a painful accident which befel 
Miss Gertrude Van Bloke, now residing at 
Litchfield, S. D., but who formerly lived on 
the Humptulips, where she had charge of a 
school of Indians. She was the second daugh- 
ter of old Smerecase Van Bloke, who was one 
of the pioneers of New Squidtown, Wahkiakum 
County; and she also lived for some years in 
Skamakowa. Miss Van Bloke went East to 
wed a gentleman with whom she had been in 
correspondence, but upon her arrival in South 
Dakota discovered that he already had two 
wives living, and so declined to be a candidate 
for the one-third of his affections which he 
maintained had not been pre-empted. Nothing 
has been heard of her since she went away, and 
the following harrowing story from the Hills- 
boro News will be read with interest by her 
many friends in these parts: 

“An awful catastrophe befel Miss Gertrude 
Van Bloke of Litchfield last Sunday morning. 
She was curling her hair for church, when she 
accidently dropped the curling-iron down her 
neck. We don’t mean down her neck, exactly; 
it was more down her back, and yet that ex- 
pression isn’t correct. She dropped it down 
between her clothing and the frog of her back, 
and it went sizzling and frying down, dowa, 
down until it was beyond her reach. 

“The scene which followed was awful! Ger- 
trude jumped up and down like a Comanche 
Indian at a snake-dance, and hollered ‘Fire! 
Fire! Ouch! Hellinaminute! Police! Murder! 
Jemently! Vow-vow vowl!’’ using many ex- 
pressions that seemed to indicate that she was 
in pain. In the meantime the house was filled 
with the odor of baked backbone and fried ten- 
derloin. 

‘‘Her parents came rushing into the room 
and found Gertrude executing the coonjine, 
and thought her crazy. The old man dashed a 
pitcher of water on her, the mother threw a 
quilt over her to put the fire out. But the 
curling-iron was still getting in its work and 
burning its way to her left kidney. Gertrude 
tried to tell them what was the matter, but 
she could only gasp: 

‘You dodblasted old 
take it out!’ 

“But her frightened and puzzled parents 
didn’t know what she meant, and, thinking 
her violently insane, got a rope and tied her. 
The curling-iron then turned over and baked 
the skin from the vertebrae and commenced to 
cook her floating ribs. She kicked and squalled 
like a camp-meeting of cats, and the neighbors 
came running in. 


idiots, take it out! 


“Finally she managed to tell what was the 
matter, and her mother cut her corset open 
with a case-knife and the curling-iron fell out, 
covered with cuticle and smelling like hog-kill- 
ing timeand friedcracklins. Since then, Gertie 
wears her lumbar region done up in linseed-oil 
poultices and sleeps on her frontispiece. The 
doctor says her back looks like the pattern of a 
crazy-quilt or the map of China after a revolu- 
tion. He says she had a very narrow escape. 
The burns extend entirely over the withers 
and sebaceous folicles. The jib-boom of the 
pyloras, he says, is badly sacrificed, while the 
base of the dorsal fin is fricasseed so seriously 
that amputation may be necessary.”’ 
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A SONG OF THE BRULE. 


True to the stream as the trout to the lure, 
Seeking the haunts he so long has missed, 

Back to the Brule comes the fisher blithe, 
Faithfully keeping his yearly tryst. 


Flashing rapid, and fleeting foam, 
Budding branches and magic airs, 

These are his, while the work-a-day world 
Looms afar with its petty cares. 


Tender blooms of the porthern woods 
Star the moss where he lies adream, 

Alder and poplar sift their gold 
Lavishly down on the dimpling stream. 


A sudden flash in the rock-girt pool 
(Taut is the line —oh, the reel sings sweet!) 
Scatters the dream, as the gay trout lies 
Vanquished, the beautiful, at his feet! 


Dreaming heart, and heart that awakes, 
Yours is the joy of the pulsing spring; 

Yours is the rhythm of the wandering Brule, 
Yours the wild note that the pine-trees sing. 


Fisher, the sunlight wanes: a star 
Shines faint on the darkening pool. 
Slacken line; you have truly lived 
A life in a day on the dancing Brule. 
ELSie JANET FRENCH. 


Lake View P. O., Minn. 





A Chair Fancy. 

A late fancy is to have odd chairs in wood, or 
wicker, enameled a bright green color. This 
would be a good scheme to rejuvenate soiled 
porch-chairs of last summer. It would make 
them look like the latest style. 


Curtain Fashions. 

The very latest way to hang curtains is to 
have a double rod and have each half-across 
the other to about six inches from each side. 
They are then tied back about two-thirds of the 
way up, much higher than formerly. 


Light in Sleeping-Rooms. 

Don’t sleep with your eyes facing the light. 
It is sometimes necessary in a small room to 
have the bed face the window, but even then 
you can draw down the blinds, leaving the win- 
dow down from the top to let in the air. 





The Use of Chamois-Skins. 

Never use a dry chamois-skin for rubbing pol- 
ished wood, no matter how soft it may be, asit 
isa material which collects and retains the dust. 
For this reason the idea that it is good for wip- 
ing eye-glasses and spectacles is most erroneous. 
Glasses that are always wiped with a chamois- 
skin wiper will soon be hopelessly scratched. 


To Clean White Veils. 

To clean white veils, make a solution of white 
castile soap and let the veil soak in it for fifteen 
minutes. Then press it between the hands and 
warm water and soap untilclean. Rinsein clear 
water, and then pour boiling water on a tea- 
spoonful of starch, soak the veil in it for three 
minutes, and then clap it between the hands 
until nearly dry. Spread a towel over a pillow 
and pin the lace in each point smoothly over it 
until perfectly dry. 


Attractive Home-Made Furniture. 

A window-seat may be made so that the lid 
will lift. Then use it as wished for dresses or 
wraps. Plain pine lumber is quite good enough. 
Make the box to suit the size of the window. 
A sofa, to stand in another part of the room, 
may also be made like a box. Divide it into 








| effects which 


compartments, so that you can put papers and 
other things in the different spaces. Both 
should have castors. The window-seat may be 
at least six inches higher than the sofa. The 
top may be upholstered, padded with excelsior, 
hair or cotton, and then covered with dark, 
mixed material. Any of the Turkish cotton 
goods or the new ‘‘ticking’’ will answer the pur- 
pose. At the ends of the sofa have two rolls. 
These rolls may be fastened, giving the appear- 
ance of an old-fashioned rolled arm sofa. Five 
feet long and two and a half wide would be a 
very good size.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


How to Drink Water. 

The Sanitarian says that the effects produced 
by the drinking of water vary with the manner 
in which itis drunk. If, for instance, a pint of 
cold water be swallowed as a large draught, or 
if it be taken in two porticns with a short in- 
terval between, certain definite effects follow— 
differ from those which would 
have resulted from the same quantity taken by 
sipping. 

Sipping is a powerful stimulant to the circu- 
lation—a thing which ordinary drinking is not. 
During the act of sipping, the action of the 
nerve which slows the beats of the heart is 
abolished and, as a consequence, that organ 
contracts much more rapidly, the pulse beats 
more quickly, and the circulation in various 
parts of the body is increased. In addition to 
this, we also find that the pressure under which 
the bile is secreted is raised by the sipping of 
fluid. 


The Domestic Diplomat. 

The feminine domestic diplomat is a person 
of unlimited tact and good sense. She has 
what not to do reduced to a science, and, above 
all, she is attractive. It is observed: 

That she never describes her aches and pains. 

That she never dwells on unpleasant remi- 
niscences. 

That she never apologizes for the food. 

That she is never a martyr. 

That she never corrects her children in the 
presence of any person, even the family. 

That disorder of a temporary nature does not 
visibly disturb her. 

That when the family diatribe threatens, she 
knows how and when to deftly change the sub- 
ject and preserve peace. 

That she gets rid of a guest who bores her by 
simply folding up a newspaper, and the other 
never suspects. 

That she lets everyone have affairs of their 
own, and does not pry into them. 

That she is always polite and cordial to the 
children’s friends.—Philadelphia Times. 


Let There Be Light. 

Some unknown writer of good sense says there 
should be an abundance of light in the living- 
rooms, for light is a promoter of health and 
cheerful spirits. There should be plenty of 
fresh air at all times, and the water and drain- 
age should receive the greatest care. 

As the most impressionable stage of life is 
that of youth, so should the home be made 
most attractive in all the departments of its 
daily running to the child-life growing up and 
developing within its walls. Not only should 
the home be well furnished, but it should be 
decorated as well in the soft and tender har- 
monies of color that seem to match the gentle 
moods and nature of the mother-spirit, who 
should be the chief light and ornament of every 
home, be it rich or poor. 

Harsh and glaring combinations of shade and 
color effect should be always avoided, and the 
beauty-loving nature of the child should be ap- 
pealed to and developed as carefully as the phys- 
ical. The cooking should be beyond criticism 








in point of nutritive value and correct accom- 
plishment, and the serving should match the 
cooking. Absolute cleanliness should be em- 
phasized in every department of the household. 
The intelligent, careful director of a smoothly- 
running home is a woman who is a power in the 
land and who wields a lasting influence over the 
destiny of the world. 


Praise to the Face. 

I once saw a father walk up to a map his lit- 
tle boy had made and pinned on the wall. He 
stood before it a long time in silence, and in si- 
lence walked away. The little fellow was sit- 
ting in the room, and his father knew he was 
there. He was watching with his eager child’s 
eyes, waiting anxiously for a word of approval. 
As none came, his poor little face fell unhap- 
pily. Straight into the next room walked the 
father, and said, carelessly: 

‘Robert has drawn a very clever little map 
in here. Look at it when you go in.”’ 

‘Did you tell him it was clever,’’ asked a ju- 
dicial listener, following from the room where 
little Robert still sat. 

‘“‘Why, no; I ought to have done so. 
thought to mention it.” 

‘Well, you ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ 
was the deserved reply. ‘Go back now, and 
tell him.”’ 

We ought all of us to be ashamed of ourselves 
a dozen times a day for like sins of omission. It 
costs so little to say nice things—and the result 
in another’s pleasure is out of all proportion to 
our trouble. 

“Praise to the face; open disgrace.” 
Nosuch thing. The proverbis wrong. Praise 
to the face is one of the sweetest things on 
earth, and there is no disgrace in it, unless un- 
truth enters, or unless the praise be undeserved. 
It is the more grateful, because one may ask 
for open praise and receive by asking. When 
it comes thus at call it is not praise; its fine 
flavor is quite gone, and it is but flattery.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


I never 


A Dangerous Practice. 

Children’s games have a natural order which 
follows the seasons. From marbles to baseball, 
from hoop-rolling to tennis, every game has its 
own appointed time, and no child would think 
of proposing it out of season. 

These are the days of rope-jumping. At 
dusk one can go but a few blocks in any direc- 
tion without coming upon a group of children, 
mostly girls, engaged in this arduous exercise. 
The attention of parents should be called to 
the fact that this is a dangerous pastime. 
Physicians have again and again denounced it, 
and occasionally a sad fatality emphasizes the 
wisdom of their judgment. It is but a short 
time since a little girl in this city died of heart 
failure while jumping the rope. 

The danger from over-exertion, however, is 
but one of many evils. The exercise is as un- 
natural as it is violent. Unlike must out-of- 
door sports, it employs only one set of muscles, 
and these in a jerky, forcible way. The shock 
to the nervous system must be considerable, 
and, when prolonged, very serious. There is 
danger also to the spine and internal organs 
from the jarring motion. 

The fact that many children seem to jump 
with impunity is no guarantee of safety. In- 
juries may be received which, though slight and 
imperceptible, will nevertheless cause trouble 
and much vain regret in future years. 

There is no justification for rope-jumping. 
It conduces neither to health, strength nor 
grace. While there are so many wholesome di- 
versions, it is foolish to allow children to in- 
dulge in this questionable one. They should 


rather be encouraged to enjoy hearty, romping 
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games like ‘‘I spy” and games of skill like cro- 
quet and tennis. 
time—one which does not seem to be appreci- 
ated in this country. For gentle exercise, for 
practice in free, steady, graceful motions, for 
training of the hand and eye, there is no recre- 
ation to compare with it.— Minneapolis Times. 


Our June Scrap-Book. 

Linseed poultices are good for abscesses. 

If you choke, raise your right arm as high as 
you can. 

Tostop bleeding, use salt and flour mixed half 
and half. 

The cut half of a raw potato will brighten dull 
knife-blades upon which it is rubbed. 

To make ironing easier, rub the flat-irons first 
on fine sand, and then over a piece of paper 
which has been saturated with kerosene oil. 

To remove marks on a varnished table made 
by placing a hot dish upon it, pour kerosene 
oil over the spot and rub well with a soft cloth, 

The more frequently and thoroughly carpets 
are shaken, the longer they will last. The dirt 
that accumulates under them soon wears them 
out. 

Plenty of matches in every room is a sign of 
good housekeeping. Let the filling of the match- 
boxes be the special duty of one member of the 
family. 

To take rust out of steel, cover the steel with 
sweet oil, well rubbed in, and in two days rub 
with unslaked lime, finely powdered, until all 
rust disappears. 

Wall-paper may be cleaned to look as good as 
new with fresh, underdone bread Rub the pa- 
per down one way, and with the grain. It will 
remove all dirt and soiled places. 

Brighten the colors in a carpet by sweeping it 
with a broom dipped in salt and water, shaking 
it well to remove the surplus water. The broom 
should be damp, not wet. 

Don’t depend entirely on soap and water for 
cleaning the hands. Have a small brush to 
scrub them, a cake of pumice stone (the velvet 
kind) to remove stains, and some borax to whiten 
them. 

A simple remedy for wounds occasioned by 
rusty nails—simple and infallible, it is said—is 
to smoke the wound or bruise with burning 
wool or woolen cloth. This is said to be a cer- 
tain preventive of lockjaw. 

Don’t cut the skin at the base of the nails 
with the scissors; an inexperienced hand is apt 
to do more harm than good. Have an orange- 
wood stick, and just push it down gently when 
it is soft after washing. 

A desperate toothache or neuralgia caused 
from the teeth can soon be relieved by using 
a piece of cotton or wool saturated with am- 
monia and applied to the defective tooth. The 
application is a severe one, but the remedy is 
almost sure. 

Flat-irons may be made to last for years, and 
they may be treated in such a manner as to 
wear out ina few months. The first great se- 
cret is to keep them from rusting. To thisend, 
when not in use, hang them in adry place. If, 
in spite of this care, they should still become 
rusty, rub them thoroughly with lard and bees- 
wax, and then with sandpaper. 

When a dose of unpleasant medicine is neces- 
sary, particularly with children, its disagree- 
able taste may be almost wholly concealed if 
peppermint candy is taken just before the med- 
icine. This is a better plan than taking some- 
thing after the dose. 


The Open-Air Diet. 

Everybody feels at his or her worst at this 
time of the year, but more especially is it try- 
ing upon the little ones. When one remembers 
one’s own childhood, the Minneapolis What to 


Archery isa delightful pas- | 











Eat says, one recalls the longing for rest and | girls who work for others have a natural adapt- 


something—what, it would be hard to explain, 
but a change from daily duties as well as fare, 
when blossoms are springing, the green grass 
growing, and nature calling to her own. 

The mother discerns, in the last months of 
spring, the lasritude of her children. She notes 


the languid movements, the dark-circled eyes | 


and drooping figure. If she be wise, she keeps 
them from overstudy, sees that they spend as 
many hours as possible in the open air, and 
that their diet is strengthening, wholesome, 
and not too stimulating. 

For the child’s delicate body grows with the 
growth of nature’s seedlings, and changes as 
do the tender leaves and buds of tree and 
shrub. Thor, the mighty, gained strength 


THE NEST 


frum each fresh contact with Mother Earth, so 
that none might withstand him, and little ones 
gather vitality when they play in the open air. 


If, as seems unavoidable, school duties crowd | 
upon helpless youth at this season, let us strive | 


to brace the tender muscles and active brain to 
bear the necessity. 
The Servant-Girl Question. 

In discussing the servant-girl question the Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer says: 

Few girls receive any training for household 
work, although there is as fine a field for good 
management and competency in that: occupa- 
tion as in any for which girls are-fitted. Some 











ation for household management, as some mis- 
tresses have, but the greater proportion of both 
need training which they never receive. All 
that they know is learned by experience, and 
that not too intelligently directed. What is 
needed is a training school at which the aver- 
age kitchen duties should be taught. Of no 
less consequence is a class at which the other 
branches of housework should be mastered. 
Few men are capable of undertaking the man- 
agement of a business without training, and 
the conduct of a household is fully 1s important. 

Girls would be more comfortable and retain 
positions longer if they were better equipped 
for their labors. They move about from place 
to place discontented and giving no satisfac- 








BUILDERS. 


tion; owing their employment chiefly to the 
scarcity of good servants and to the great de- 
mand for them. 

When the exacting nature of a hired-girl’s 
work is considered, with their domestic educa- 
tion neglected until they assume the function 
of management, the wonder is that so many of 
them do so well. Some day a philanthropist 
will found a school of domestic economy, and 
then we may hope for method in work, intelli- 
gence in cooking, economy in material, care 
and cleanliness, but so long as the present slip- 
shod practice prevails, there will be incompe- 
tent and discontented help, and weary, de- 
spondent, worried housekeepers. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA MINES. 

The opening of the season for outdoor work 
has brought a large rush of people to the new 
British Columbia mines, which begin about 
one hundred and twenty miles north of Spokane 
and extend on both sides of the Columbia River 
andalsoaround Kootenai Lakeand Slocan Lake. 
A recent letter from Rossland, the new town of | 
the Trail Creek mining district, states that 
about two hundred men are coming into that 
place every day. It is probable that at least an 
equal number go on to the Kootenai and Slocan 
regions: in fact, the whole eastern end of Brit- 
ish Columbia is now populous with prospectors | 
and speculators, who have come mainly from 
the American side of the boundary line. All 
the old mining districts of Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado and California are rife with reports 
of the wealth found in the new gold and silver 
regions of the far North. Only a small per- 
centage of the people going into that country 
will profit by their journey; many of them will, 
no doubt, return penniless. The general effect 
of this great influx of energetic and wide-awake 
men will be, however, to make a marked in- 
crease in the output of the precious metals in 
that particular region. 

In the Trail Creek District, where the ores 
are gold and copper, it costsa great deal of 
money to develop a mine up to the paying point. 
Probably not less than $30,000 or $40,000 must 
be expended on a good prospect before it be- 
comes a good mine. It follows, necessarily, that 
only for a few of the many hundreds of prom- 
ising locations made there can capital be ob- 
tained for development. ‘The fortunate pros- 
pectors are those who are able to enlist money | 
for the development of their discoveries. For 
every prospector of this description there are 
probably a hundred whose holes in the ground 
will lie idle for a great many years. In the 
Slocan Country, however, which lies across a 
low divide from Kootenai Lake, the outcrop- 
pings of rich silver ore are so numerous and so 
easily worked that a large number are paying 








| mine, pays all the expenses. 


for converting a prospect into a good working 
While there are 


| only three or four good producing gold-mines 


near Rossland, there are said to be fifty-two 
mines in the Kootenai and Slocan Country 


| that are shipping their ores regularly. 


The labor market in all the British Columbia 
mining region is likely to be overstocked this 
summer, and we would not advise men to go out 
there who have nothing to begin with but their 
muscle. There are still great opportunities, 
though, for experienced prospectors who can 
support themselves for a time, and also for 
mine workers and investors who know some- 
thing of the business of taking gold and silver 
out of the earth. 





* 
A NEW N. P. SITUATION. 

Two years ago President J. J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway, sought to secure a 
virtual consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
with his company by obtaining control of the 
reorganization plan of the Northern Pacific, 
then about ripening into action. He was de- 
feated by an injunction granted on motion of 


| Attorney-General Childs by Judge Kelley, of St. 


Paul, and based on a statute which prohibits 
the consolidation of parallel and competing 
lines of railroad. Since then he has been at 
work assidiously upon a plan for “sympathetic 
relations’’ between the two corporations. Last 
March he went to London and brought about a 
large change of Northern Pacific stock owner- 
ship, the stock transferred passing into the 
hands of the chief financial backers of the 
Great Northern. This stock, together with the 
great block held by the Deutsche Bank, of Ber- 
lin, which was favorable in 1895 to Mr. Hill’s 
plan for a practical consolidation, and which 
then desired to place the Northern Pacific in 
his hands, on a guarantee of six millions of net 
income annually, was currently reported, on 
Mr. Hill’s return, to give to the Great North- 
ern president such a strong influence in North- 
ern Pacific affairs as to enable him to control 
the officers and the general policy of that road. 

On learning what he believed to be the facts 
concerning the new situation, in April Mr. 
Winter, president of the Northern Pacific, 
promptly sent his resignation to his board of 
directors. The board declined to act at once 
on the resignation and laid it over until the 
June meeting, when J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Chas. D. Lanier, two members of the North- 
ern Pacific voting trust office, will be back 
from Europe. These gentlemen were in Lon- 
don when the transfers of stock were made, 
and are presumed to favor Mr. Hill’s plan. At 
all events, no word of opposition from them has 
come from over the Atlantic. To what extent 
the proposed changes in the Northern Pacific 
will amount to a real consolidation of interests 
between it and the Great Northern, no one 
appears to be able to say. Mr. Hill has not 
spoken, save to deny his personal ownership of 
Northern Pacific stock. Some opposition to 
the new scheme has been expressed by mem- 
bers of the Northern Pacific board in New 
York, but the real power in the affairs of the 
corporation is possessed, not by the board, but 
by the voting trust of five men who appoint 
the board. It is true that this trust has a five 
years’ lease of life, beginning last summer, and 
that it was created for the express purpose of 
preventing any changes in stock ownership dur- 
ing that period from interfering with the con- 
tinuity of control of the company’s affairs; 
nevertheless, the changes of ownership effected 
in London, in connection with the wishes of 
the Deutsche Bank, are expected by Mr. Hill’s 
friends to bring about such resignations in the 


for their own development; that is to say, the | trust and such new appointments as will enable 


ore taken from the shafts and tunnels required 


Mr. Hill to carry out his favorite project. 





Just what this project involves, is known only 
to Mr. Hill. Whether it will be detrimental to 
the interests of the communities on the North- 
ern Pacific, is a question which cannot be dis- 
cussed with any degree of knowledge until the 
details of the actual working of the plan are 
made public. Will it abolish competition at 
present competitive points? Will it produce 
higher rates for freight and passengers? Will 
there be fewer trains and a service of a lower 
grade when the element of rivalry is eliminated? 
These are questions of great interest to a mul- 
titude of people in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. Another 
question involved is, are there legal obstacles 
in the way of carrying out Mr. Hill’s project, 
as there were two years ago, and will there be 
fresh appeals to the courts? Developments in 
New York will soon answer all these questions. 
Our latest information is that Mr. Hill and his 
friends control only a minority interest in the 
Northern Pacific stock, and that no expressions 
can be had from the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, by other stockholders, that are fa- 
vorable to the realization of Mr. Hill’s plans. 


IN SEMI-ARID REGIONS. 

From a sensible letter in the Pioncer Press, 
written by a correspondent Who went as far 
west as Dickinson, North Dakota, and to whom 
the region lying beyond the line of ample rain- 
fall is evidently new, we make the following 
extract: 

“On going west from, say Windsor, some 
seventeen miles beyond Jamestown, there were 
some evidences of abandoned farms. Why were 
these farms abandoned? Because those who 
located on them sought only or mainly to grow 
grain ina country that Providence never in- 
tended for sucha use. In the lowlands in that 
region, even now, hay can be cut for winter 
food, and in the better days at hand, when we 
know better how to manage those lands, home- 
steads will be planted here and there in suitable 
locations. The lands adapted only to pasturage 
will be pastured, and those adapted to tillage 
will be tilled. On these food will be grown in 
summer—not necessarily matured grain,—to 
feed the stock in winter, and thus it will be that 
much of this country will be inhabited again.”’ 

The western part of North Dakota is an open, 
rolling country, well grassed, and diversified by 
ranges of hills and butte formations. It is not 
arid, but it is semi-arid; that is to say, it has 
in some years rainfall enough to mature a fair 
crop of wheat, but in other years such crops are 
a bad failure. The first settlers tried hard to 
make it a wheat country, like the region be- 
tween the James and the Red rivers, and many 
of them went away discouraged, leaving their 
claims and buildings. Those that remained 
and those that came later understood the cli- 
mate better and saw the possibilities of an im- 
mense open range country for stock-raising— 
where there isa rich growth of grass and where 
hay can be cut along swales and around the 
margin of ponds. These people are now pros- 
perous. There is room in that region for many 
more to engage in the same occupation. 

Very little of the great, semi-arid plains re- 
gion is likely to be fenced in by private owners 
in our day. Some time in the next century, 
perhaps, the United States land laws will be 
changed so that the cattle-and-sheep men in 
this region can homestead enough land for the 
support of their families; and there will bea 
re-survey of the ground, so as to give to as 
many settlers as possible the use of streams and 
springs. Until this isdone, however, the range 
will continue open and the enclosures will be 
only little plats for small fields and kitchen 
gardens in places where there is water in ponds 
and brooks, or a supply from artesian wells. 
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NEW LAWS CONCERNING DEBTS. 

The Legislature of the State of Washington, 
largely controlled by the Populist party, made 
new laws at its recent session, concerning the 
collection of mortgage debts, which are inter- 
esting to the general reader. The first law 
abolished all provisions for deficiency judg- 
ments; that is to say, when there is a foreclos- 
ure of a mortgage, in case the sale of the mort- 
gaged property does not produce enough money 
to satisfy the debt, the holder of the mortgage 
cannot proceed against any other property held 
by the debtor. This seems to be, on the whole, 
fair towards both parties. The money-loaner 
should be satisfied with the piece of property 
which he accepted as full security for his loan. 
IIe should be willing to take his chances on 
getting his money back, with interest, out of 
that particular piece of property. It is his busi- 
ness to be careful not to loan too much money 
on the security. To follow debtors with legal 
proceedings for the purpose of seeking out other 
property not covered by a mortgage seems op- 
pressive, and, at all events, is not in the line of 
public policy. 

The other Washington statute is open to se- 
rious objection. It provides that, under fore- 
closure proceedings on a mortgage, there shall 
be an appraisal of the mortgaged property, the 
appraiser to be named by the court, and that 
unless the property brings eighty per cent of its 
appraised value at the sale, the sale shall not 
be effective, anda new board of appraisers shall 
be appointed at the next term of court. It is 
assumed that this new board will make a lower 
appraisal, and that the process will be repeated 
until, finally, the property can be sold. In the 
meantime, there will be long delays. The ap- 
praisers will, in most cases, be neighbors of the 
debtor, holding property near his, and they will 
not be willing to name a low valuation, for fear 
of depreciating the value of their own holdings. 

The general effect of all statutes which render 
the collection of debts difficult and expensive is 
to increase the rate of interest and to diminish 
the amount of money which men are willing 
to Joan upon real estate. A Federal judge re- 
marked to the writer of this article, recently, 
that in Massachusetts the interest rate is, on 
an average, lower than in any other State in 
the Union; yet Massachusetts has no usury law, 
and leaves the rate of interest open wholly to 
contract between the loaner and the borrower. 
Furthermore, Massachusetts makes the collec- 
tion of debts as easy and expeditious as possible 
by allowing an immediate attachment to be is- 
sued against the property of a debtor who fails 
to make his payment. In most of our West- 
ern States, debtors are numerous and money- 
loaners are few. The money employed in the 
development of these States has been mostly 
borrowed from the older communities of the 
East. Legislation is largely controlled by the 
sentiment of the debtor classes, and this senti- 
ment has produced a multitude of laws, the 
purpose of which is to protect these classes by 
many processes of delay in the foreclosure of 
mortgages and in the passing of the final title 
to property sold for debt. The general result of 
this kind of legislation is to defeat its own pur- 
pose. It makes interest high and capitalists 
shy of loaning their money, unless it can be 
done upon very ample security. When people 
become more enlightened as to their real inter- 
ests, all these laws will be cleaned off the stat- 
ute books and the example of Massachusetts 
will be followed in permitting the greatest free- 
dom of contract in the loaning and borrowing 
of money and providing for the least expensive 
and the most efficient collection of debts. One 


thing may be said, however, in favor of the new 
Washington statute in relation to foreclosures; 
that is, that the borrower is allowed to waive 

















the benefit of its provisions in 
his mortgage. It is safe to say 
that the mortgage companies 
operating in that State will be 
quick to take advantage of this 
provision of the law. 


heaps ipstitaieianiins 
fue OO B. AND N. 
ROAD. 

The editor desires to express 
his obligations to the president 
and manager of the Oregon Rail- 
road and to Mr. E. C. McNeill and 
his assistant, Mr. J. C. Wood- 
worth, for their courtesy in haul- 
ing his car and party recently 
over the main line of their road 
from Portland to Wallula, Wash. 
This is one of the finest scenic 
lines on the American continent. 
The road follows the south bank 
of the Columbia River all the 
way, and before the car windows 
there passes a wonderful pano- 
rama of water and mountain— 
the tremendous precipices of the 
Cascade Mountains: broad, placid 
stretches of the river; tumultous 
straits, through which the Co- 
lumbia is forced over swift rapids 
and cascades; and tremendous 
declivities, covered with ever- 
greens, over which little mount- 
ain streams plunge, making leaps 
of two or three hundred feet in 
depth. The new Government 
locks at the Cascades of the 
river, just completed, are an 
interesting sight, the salmon- 
wheels along the stream are 
novelties that catch the tourist’s 
eye, and the method of trans- 
porting ties and firewood down 
mountain gorges, by water con- 
ducted in little wooden troughs, is 
sure to attract attention. There 
is not much navigation upon the 
river, but a steamboat is seen 
now and then. The railroad will 
always do most of the business, 
as railroads do everywhere, when they parallel 
navigable streams. 

The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany is the old Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company reorganized. The reorganization was 
so skillfully effected and the business of the 
road is so good, that during the current fiscal 
year it wil! earn the full interest on its bonds, 
four per cent on its preferred stock, and will 
have asurplus of nearly $200,000 beside. This 
is a remarkably good showing for a year of un- 
naturally bad times. The stock of the company 
recently passed into the hands of the Northern 


RAIL- 


Pacific, the Great Northern and the Union Pa- | 


cific companies, which are now its joint and 
equal owners. The road connects with the 
lines of all three of these great transcontinental 
companies, and will serve the interests of each 
with entire fairness. The excellent financial 
results of the past year on the O. R. and N. 
system are a gratifying indication of the re- 
cuperative powers of the Pacific Northwest. 
There has beep no very notable immigration to 
the sections of country traversed by the lines 
of this company, but people are everywhere 
getting upon their feet again after the financial 
storm, and putting their business enterprises 
into good, permanent working order. 


* 





PACIFIC COAST TERRAPINS. 





‘‘Puget Sound abounds in terrapins of fine 
size and quality, and they are in the Baltimore 











MULTNOMAH FALLS, OREGON. 


This waterfall is 860 feet high, and on the line of the Oregon Rail- 
road and Navigation Company. 


market this year for the first time,”’ 
Eastern paper. ‘‘Epicures have not yet per- 
mitted them to pass on equal terms with the 
Chesapeake diamond-back, but at $10 a dozen, 
instead of $50, they will affect the market price 
of the Chesapeake terrapin. In shape and 
general appearance the Puget Sound terrapin 
is much like the Chesapeake, and weighs, size 
for size, perhaps a little more. It is differently 
marked on the bottom shell, and has not the 
diamond scale on its top shell, which dis- 
tinguishes the true Chesapeake diamond-back 
terrapin from all other kindsof terrapin in the 
world, so far as known.’’ Commenting on this 
the Portland Oregonian says that “it is not known 
that there are any terrapins in Puget Sound, but 
the sloughs and bayous along the Columbia are 
well stocked with a sort of terrapin, which re- 
tail in the market here for fifty cents each, and 
which answer to the above description in not 
having the diamond scale on the top shell and 
in being differently marked on the bottom 
shell. Inshort, they are a different species of 
reptile; but, when made into terrapin stew, 
with all the materials and condiments used in 
such a mess, the most epicureous epicure would 
probably not be able to tell them from the $50- 
a-dozen diamond-back.’’ And it might be 
added, without violating the truth which our 
Oregon contemporary tries so hard to preserve, 
that these smaller reptiles would in fact be 
everyway equal to the much sought for specie 
of larger calibre. 


says an 
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No writer is better informed on the attrac- 
tions of the National Yellowstone Park and the 
best ways of seeing them than Olin D. Wheeler, 
from whom we have an interesting article on 
this topic in the current number. Read it, and, 
if you have the money to spare, remember that 
there is no summer outing on the continent 
that can be made so fruitful in its returns of 
sight-seeing and healthful recreation as that to 
the ‘‘Wonderland” of the Rocky Mountains. 

++ ++ ++ 

Ir you learn that your banker is engaging in 
speculations, or is going into business enter- 
prises outside of his bank, it is a safe rule to 
withdraw your deposits and sell your stock, in 
case you have any. A banker should stick 
closely to banking, and let everything else 
alone. If he does not—if he deals in wheat, or 
real estate, or mining stock, or puts money 
into a factory or a store, the chances are that 
he will try to saddle his losses upon the bank. 
This is the way the First National of Helena 
was wrecked, and the Bank of Minnesota, of 
St. Paul, and many other institutions in the 
Northwest that would have remained strong 
and solvent if their officers had stuck to the 
legitimate business of banking and kept out of 
speculation. 


++ ++ ++ 





A NATIONAL home-seekers’ convention, to be 
made up of delegates from States, Territories, 
commercial bodies, railroad and steamship com- | 
panies, agricultural colleges, labor unions, and 
corporations dealing in agricultural lands, has 
been called to meet in Chicago on Sept. 20. 
The call is broad enough to produce a big meet- 
ing, and if it is conducted with the purpose of 
setting forth the real facts as to the induce- 
ments for settlement in different parts of the 
new West, much good will be done. Rev. John | 
Rusk is president of a board of trustees which | 
is managing the movement, and Geo. E. Girl- 
ing, editor of the Jrrigation Age, is chairman of 
the executive committee, the address being 112 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


++ ++ ++ 


AN effort has just been made in Minnesota 
to meet the common complaints against our 
system of public instruction, that it does every- 
thing for the towns and cities and very little 
for the country schools in the way of improve- 
ment on old methods. This effort is in the form 
of a law, adopted at the late session of our Leg- 
islature, which authorizes districts or town- | 
ships to combine for the establishment of graded 
schools. An appropriation was also made of 
$20,000 for the benefit of ungraded schools that 
keep open at least eight months of the yearand 
employ teachers who hold certificates equal to 
to a first-grade county superintendent’s certifi- 
cate. Such schools will receive $50 each from 
the State, and it is expected that there will be 
about 350 of them to share in the fund. 

++ ++ +e 

DRIVES about the residence districts of St. 
Paul have convinced the writer of these notes 
that there are now fewer houses seeking ten- 
ants in this city than at any time since 1892. 
Population and business are steadily increas- 
ing, but in so quiet a way that people who do 
not go outside of their daily rounds do not ob- 





serve the change. There will be no great gain 
in business conditions, however, until a good 
wheat-crop is harvested in Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. Fortunately, all present pros- 
pects point to an exceptionally large crop this 
year. Merchants, manufacturers and railroad 
men feel that there is now a turning in the long 


lane of depression—not a sharp-angle turn, but | 
a long curve, which plainly leads to the high | 


ground of good times. 
++ ++ ++ 
Tue chief efforts of railway management are 
now in the direction of effecting economies in 
the expense of hauling freight, and managers 


hold of the enterprise, immediate construction 
will be assured and the whole project will be 
placed upon an economical and thorough, busi- 
ness-like basis. The government aid proffered 
by Manitoba, applies, of course, only to the por- 
tion of the line that lies in that Province. The 
route ought to be such as will afford an outlet 
to Duluth to the Rainy River Valley and the 
Lake of the Woods Country, where there is a 


| large amount of good unsettled agricultural 
| land and where there is already a great deal of 
| mining done for gold ores. A glance at a map 


of the cost of what they call the mile ton; that | 


is, the average cost of hauling one ton one mile. 


Reductions are effected by using larger loco- | 


motives and lowering grades where practicable, 
thus increasing the number of loaded cars in a 
train. Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, re- 
cently illustrated the importance of an appar- 
ently trifling saving, when applied to the whole 
freight movement of a great road, by saying 
that if he could reduce the expense of hauling 
freight on his lines ten cents for every ton 
hauled one hundred miles, or one mill per ton 


per mile, the aggregate saving would equal the | was first brought before the Inter-State Com- 


dividend now paid in a year on the entire stock 
of the company. 

Our reports from correspondents in all parts 
of the Northwest are quite encouraging as to a 
general improvement in business. Collections 
are easier and sales of goods are larger than at 
this period in any recent year. If people will 
get over the habit of expecting, and longing for, 
another boom, and will carefully compare exist- 
ing conditions with those of a year and two 
years ago, they will see that there is a gain all 
around. We shall not see another boom until 
the follies, losses and demoralization caused by 


the last one are forgotten. The young business | 


men who are coming upon the stage of action 
will no doubt be caught ina new speculative 
wave of inflated values and of gambling in town 
lots, sooner or later, just as their fathers were; 
but the old men have had their experiences in 
this direction, and want no more of that sort of 
thing. Weare now in an era of peace, indus- 
try and economy, and the good old maxim of “‘a 
penny saved is as good as a penny earned,”’ is 
again believed and acted on. 

WHILE going up the Columbia River bank 
by rail last month, I saw the completed Gov- 
ernment canal and locks which now enable 
steamboats to go around the Cascades of the 
river and on up to the far more serious obstruc- 
tions to navigation at the Dalles. It took the 
army engineers over ten years toconstruct this 
work. It is, of course, very well done, as is 
most Government construction, but the canal 
is less than a quarter of a mile long and has 
but a single lock. Railroad engineers, accus- 
tomed to pushing things, could have finished 
the jobin a year. Wemust remember, though, 
that the Government engineer officers never 
get all the money at once that is required for 
their work. It is doled out year by year by 
Congress in small appropriations, and for this 
reason long delays, slow construction and 
greatly increased cost are the inevitable re- 
sults. These old, traditional Government sys- 
tems of construction will never be changed, 
however, because it affords long jobs for the 
politicians. 

++ ++ ++ 

AN interesting report appeared lately in the 
daily press to the effect that the Rockefellers 
have made an offer to the Manitoba govern- 
ment to build the proposed short-line railroad 
between Duluth and Winnipeg. If they take 


of Minnesota will surprise most people by its 
revelation of the vast area of country still un- 


constantly scrutinize with great care the figures | occupied in our State for want of necessary rail 


transportation. 


++ + 
For five years the business men of Spokane 
made a hard struggle against the practice of 
the railroads of charging higher rates on freight 
to interior points west of the Rockies than they 
charge on similar freight billed through to Pa- 
cific tide-water points and to Portland, but 


| they have lost the fight at last. The contest 


was carried on in the name of the city and was 
known, during its five years of life, as the Spo- 
kane rate case. The Great Northern was se- 
lected as the road to be attacked, and the case 


merce Commission. The decision of the com- 
mission was unfavorable to the city, and the 
merchants then combined to pay the expenses 
of going into the Federal courts. Judge Han- 


| ford appointed a master in chancery, and that 





officer, Mr. L. S. B. Sawyer, has just filed a re- 
port which is adverse to the merchants and is 
taken by them as ending the long controversy. 
The matter of water competition seems to have 
been the vital point involved. The master 
finds, further, that the Spokane merchants are 
not at a disadvantage in competition with 
those of the Coast points for the trade of the 
country around them, for the reason that they 
receive their goods in car-lots, whereas the re- 
turn freight from the seaboard cities to interior 
towns is paid on small consignments at a much 
higher rate. 


+ A a + 

Tue stockmen of Montana are a good deal 
worked up over the new inspection law in North 
Dakota, under which a number of State veteri- 
narians have been appointed with authority to 
levy a tax of five cents a head on sheep, fifteen 
cents on cattle and one dollar on horses un- 
loaded while in transit and turned out for tem- 
porary feeding-on their way to Eastern markets. 
In North Dakota, this law is defended as a just 
levy on stock which feed on the grasses of the 
State; in Montana it is denounced as an uncon- 
stitutional tax on interstate commerce. The 
best way to settle the matter will be by an ap- 
peal to the courts. A tax on animals herded in 
the vicinity of a railroad stockyard, for the sole 
purpose of rest and feeding, will hardly be sus- 
tained even under the guise of inspection for 
contagious diseases. Nor will North Dakota 
be able to maintain a tax levied on animals for 
the use of the open range on the public lands. 
These lands do not belong to the State. They 
are the property of the United States, and a 
Montanian has as much right to the grass 
growing upon them as has a North Dakotan. 
Stock can no more be taxed for feeding on these 
ranges for a few days than can merchandise 
which is side-tracked at a station while on its 
way through the State. It is reported that a 
Montana man, on his way to Chicago with a 
train-load of horses, was recently forced to pay a 
dollar a head because he unloaded them at some 
point in North Dakota; but that another lot o 
horses in transit escaped this tax by the owner 
providing himself with a certificate issued by a 
Montana State veterinarian, for which he paid 
only two dollars for the entire lot. 
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A MODERN CURE FOR CANCERS. 





One phase of modern medical research is the 
new hope which recent discoveries have given 
to diseased humankind everywhere. With these 
discoveries hydrophobia has lost half its terrors, 
consumption no longer leads hopelessly to the 
grave, diptheria ceases to be an irresistible 
destroyer, and many other hitherto fatal mal- 
adies are brought under skillful control. 

Another terrible malady now seems about to 
be added to the list of curables. For genera- 
tions it has been popularly supposed that all 
malignant cancerous growths were practically 
incurable. It is true that ability to cure them 
has been claimed and innumerable attempts to 

-remove them permanently have been made; 
but in the great majority of instances these 
attempts have failed to produce other than 
temporary relief. The method employed by so 
many practitioners requires painful and ex- 
hausting surgical operations; the sore itself 
might be removed, but the virus—the poisoned 
blood—would inevitably remain, and other can- 
cerous developments would follow. Money would 
be expended in vain. Hope would give way to 
despair, the patient lose strength to resist the 
progress of the disease, and death was the one 
relief that was finally welcomed. 

But it now looks as if Dr. R. Branch, the 
Australian cancer and tumor specialist, whose 
offices are at No. 34 East Seventh Street, in the 
Phoenix Building, St. Paul, can in truth ac- 
complish all that he so persistently claims in 
the treatment of the diseases named. In an 
article published in these columns last Decem- 
ber, it was stated that Dr. Branch had treated 
105 cases since coming to St. Paul, and that he 
claimed a complete cureinevery instance. An 
interview which the writer had with Miss 
Lizzie Lee of 530 Bradley Street, St. Paul, was 
also published, showing that she had been 
treated by the doctor and effectually cured 
within a very short time. Since then these 
cases have multiplied; many other patients 
have sought Dr. Branch’s treatment, and the 
writer understands the doctor to say that he is 
doubtful of a complete cure in only one case— 
where the patient was so weak from previous 
surgical operations that his system could lend 
no aid to Dr. Branch’s remedy. In this in- 
stance, however, the doctor held out no hope 
to the patient, having told him plainly that a 
complete cure was doubtful. 

Of the many cures that have been wrought, 
few are more notable, perhaps, than that of 
Joseph Bone, who lives at No. 343 East Sixth 
Street, St. Paul. Mr. Bone says that a growth 
began to form on the side of his neck four years 
ago, causing him great distress. Local prac- 
titioners told him it wasa cancer and that 
they would have to perform an operation in 
order to remove it. But Mr. Bone was afraid 
of surgical operations, and having, in the mean- 
time, heard of Dr. Branch, he called on him to 
see what he thought of the cancer. Mr. Bone 
says: 

“Dr. Branch told me that he thought he 
could cure me without drawing a drop of blood; 
so I began taking his treatment. Improvement 
followed right away, and at this date (Dec. 29, 
1896) I can thank God and say that I am a well 
man once more.’’ 

Scores of similar cures might be mentioned 
did space permit. Dr. Brand’s method of treat- 
ment is known only to himself and to an Aus- 
tralian doctor who taught it tohim. The doc- 
tor claims that cancers, etc., are caused by 
microbes in the blood, and that if these mi- 

crobes are killed, the virus will be banished 
from the system and the patient be cured. No 
knife—no surgical operation, is necessary; and 
it does not make any difference whether the 





cancerous growths are internal or external; in 
either case, the remedy destroys the virus and 
effects a cure. Sometimes a cure is effected in 
three days, or in a couple of weeks, but the 
average length of time required is about thirty 
days. The doctor makes no charges for exam- 
inations, and will be pleased to consult with all 
who see fit to call upon him at his oftice—No. 
34 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


ONE OF SEATTLE’S BANKING HOUSES. 


One of the firmly established and most pro- 








gressive banking houses in the Northwest is | 


the Scandinavian American Bank at Seattle, 
Wash., organized in April, 1892. 


ness, this bank represents all the transconti- 
nental railways and steamship companies. A. 
Chilberg, the president, is also vice-consul for 
Sweden and Norway; A. E. Johnson, vice-pres- 
ident since the organization of the bank, is the 
head of the great land and emigration firm of 


A. E. Johnson & Company; and A. H. Soelberg, | 


the cashier, used to live in Minneapolis and is 
well-known there and throughout the North- 
west. The bank makes a specialty of handling 
shingle and lumber shipments and advancing 
thereon, and solicits correspondence. 





Can You Afford This? 


$130 Minneapolis to Liverpool and return. First-class 
ticket via Soo Line; ride your wheel through Scotland 
and England, cross the channel (on a boat), spend a 
week or two in Paris, come home a new man, or new 
woman. For particulars and information write to H. 
E. Huntington, Agent Soo Line, 398 Robert Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


E. E. Halstead, a banker at Ponca, Neb., writes: “I 
know of nothing that gives so good an idea of the 
great Northwest as your magazine.” 

The miscellaneous information contained in THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE renders it indispensable to the 
agricultural community.—Calgary ( Alberta) Tribune. 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is doing a steady and 
effective work in calling the attention of Eastern 
readers to the New Northwest.- Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 


Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is inagreat many re- 
spects the finest and best magazine in the land. It is 
devoted to the interests of the Northwestern States. 
—Newport (Wash.) Pilot. 

The current issue of THe NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
a grand number, full of beautiful pictures and sound 
sense. No other publication so truly represents the 
great Northwest.—Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce. 


The April number of Ta& NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
especially rich in Western poetry and humor, the 
editorials are exceptionally strong and the illustra- 
tions, excerpts and miscellaneous articles rise to the 
customary standard of this typical, alert and pro- 
gressive Western magazine.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Blade. 





In pointof subject matter and beauty of illustration 
Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE easily leads its class of 
publications. It is always fullof matter pertaining 
exclusively to the Northwest, charmingly written and 
tastefully illustrated. The March number contains a 
full description, with map and numerous half-tone 
illlustrations, of the “Gold Fields of the Great North- 
west,” including the mines at Roseland, Trail Creek, 
and others of note.— Beaver ( Wash.) Leader. 


Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, a handsome, well-edited 
publication, is always bright, up-to-date and cheery. 
It isan excellent mirror of Western thought and en- 
deavor, and through its steady influence thousands of 
people have been sent into the new States of the West 
and Pacific Northwest, and millions of capital have 
been brought here for investment. It is a most ad- 
mirable publication and ought to have 50,000 subscrib- 
ers between St. Pauland Puget Sound.— Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 


* 


Ecstacy, 
As all men know, is in the embrace. 





In consequence it 


follows that all who would experience a joy should 
embrace the opportunity offered by the Soo Line, 
which is tendering a first-class ticket to Europe and 
return for $130. For particulars call or write to H. E. 
Huntington, Agent Soo Line, 398 Robert Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





The capital | 
stock is $75,000, the authorized capital being | 
$500,000. Besides doing a general banking busi- | 





To Milk Dealers & Consumers of Milk: 


FEW are the milk dealers 
who escape complaint 
from their customers. 
“What's the matter with 
your milk? It does not 
smell or taste right.” 
Your assuring words that 
itis or was pure, sweet milk 
does not satisfy them, and 
they leave you to try some 
other milkman. You are 
satisfied that your milk is 
good as his. or better, but 


“a 


a 









THE 
your customer does not come 
COMMON ys hecho the ee 
| i is your tin cans ust 
| SENSE will accumulate on the tin, 
MILK ~ JAR give a bad odor to the milk, 
which is intensified after 
A the can has been in use for 


a short time; when the tin 
gets worn off, the iron being 
porous, it is impossible to 
eradicate taint and your 
milk hasan old,musty taste 
and smell. Then the driver, 
with his soiled hands, takes 
ia off the cover to dip the 
2 milk, exposing it to the 
dust, flies and odors of the 
streets, horsehair, and the countless undesirable odors 
that infest the atmosphere. The wonder is that the 
| human stomach does not rebel in disgust from such an 
offering, and it certainly would if the consumer knew 
or took the pains to investigate what the milk had 
| gone through, and could separate its constituents 
after delivery. These troubles, and many others, are 
| all eliminated by the use of glass bottles. 


| Some of the Advantages of Delivering Milk with Bottles: 

First—Dishonest drivers cannot seli milk and take 
the money, fill apcans with water, thus stealing your 
reputation as well as capital. 

Seconp—Over measure and slop is done away with— 
a large item and great reducer of profit. 

THIRD—You get exact returns from your drivers. 

FourtH—More milk can be delivered, as driver does 
not have to stop to measure out the milk. 

FirtaH— Wagon can be kept clean and sweet, because 
measuring and dipping are done away with. 

S1xta—Bottles are cheaper in the long run than tin 
cans. 

SEVENTH—Yo0u can hold your trade. 

E1catu—lIf youaresellingclean milk. bottles show it 

NintH—If you are selling rich milk, bottles will 
credit you with it every time by showing cream. 

TENTH—It is the correct way to deliver milk and is 
being demanded by good trade everywhere. It is bet- 
| ter toadopt it now and be with the times, than hitch 
| on after you have lost your best trade and are driven 
| to it, as you will find such trade hard to recover. 
| The great demand is for pure milk, and to secure its 

delivery you must usea container that is sweet and 

pure and will protect it. 

In getting bottles be sure and get the “COMMON 
Sense” Bottles. Its pure ligneous cap carries no germ 
or impurities, but is always sweet and clean. Slight 
pressure of the thumb forces it into place. Simple, 
satisfactory, serviceable, labor-saving, economical 
and sanitary. Sold by 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE CO., St. Paul, Minn., 

Acknowledged headquar- Creamery builders, com- 
ters for the latest and lete out-fitters and 
best Dairy Separators, ealers in allapproved 
hand, animal and steam- kinds of butter and 
jet power. cheese apparatus. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—or— 
Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 

















MIRRORS RESILVERED. Sand Blast and Embossing. 


St. Paul Mirror & Glass Co., 


Manufacturers of 


FRENCH MIRRORS 


Plain and Beveled, 
LEADED ART GLASS, 


Beveled Plate Glass, Framed Looking-Glasses, 
American Plate Mirrors (Shocks). 


And Dealers in German Mirrors, Plain and Ornamental Glass 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


318 MINNESOTA 8T., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








The Yellow Kid, 


Acting upon his unfailing instinct, appreciates a good 
thing and has engaged his berth for a trip to Europe 
on the “Parisian” of the Allan Line, sailing from Mon- 
treal on June 19th. For circulars and information call 
on or write to H. E. Huntington, Agent Soo Line, 398 
Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Minnesota 


be built in Minneapolis. 


Lakefield has closed a contract 
for a$15.259 schoolhouse, and Belle Plaine's new school- 
building will cost about $8,000. 


Maple Lake ships about 6,000 cords of wood every year. | 
| that when a fellow in these parts goes to bed at night 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Northfield. | 
| vacant space occupied bya building of which there 


A new $10,000 flour-and-feed-mill is announced for | 


Sauk Rapids. 





Nora has a new creamery and Buffalo a new seventy 
five-barrel flouring-mill. 


A new 300-barrel flour-mill at Sleepy Eye, to be built | 


by the Sleepy Eye Milling Co., will cost $25,000. 


Rochester is to have a $10,000 library building, and 


talks of putting up a $30,000 Masonic temple and opera- | 


house. 


flour-mill will cost $10,000. The 
Lots of building is in prog- 


Kensington’'s 
town gave a bonus of $500, 


new 


ress there. 

The Government's xperimental shipment of butter 
to England will include 1,000 pounds of Minnesvta 
creamery butter 


The Diamond Jo Line steamers are now carrying 
large shipments of Minnesota flour as far southward 
on the Mississippi River as New Orleans. 


of the Northwestern Dairy Board of Trade in St. Paul 
on Tuesday, May 26. This was first rate fora beginning. 


The American Hoist and Derrick Company, of St. 


Paul, will construct fifteen mortar carriages for the | 


U. 8.Government. They will weigh forty tons each. 
Minnesota iron will be used. 





Much interest is being manifested by State farmers 
in the 
sheep. 
ers are urged to pay more attention to this profitable 
industry, Minnesota ought to become a great feeding 
State. 





The Ironton Structural Steel Company of Duluth 
can now manufacture the largest steel beams. It is 
said that 24-inch beams of light section, the largest 
rolled anywhere, rolled of uniform section 
throughout with web three-eighths of an 
thickness and flanges seven and one-fourth inches 
wide and of a weight per foot of fifty-nine pounds. 
The least weight per foot at which it has been possible 
to successfully roll beams of thatsizeiseighty pounds 
per foot. The experiments were in a mill built by 
Henry Grey, manager of the company, and which is 
covered fully by patent 


were 


North Dakota. 


Lakota is to have a new town hall 


The North Dakota Millers’ 
lish a branch at Warren, Minn 


Association will estab- 


There in the State, of which 


twenty-four are Presidential oftices. 


are 560 post-offices 


Lisbon's cheese factory is open for the season and 
expects to do a large volume of business. 


It is said that Valley City has expended $100,000 for 
building improvements the past two years. 


A sturgeon six feet long and weighing eighty-eight 
pounds was caught in the Sheyenne River near Lisbon 
the other day. 








Wheatland will have a new hotel. Citizens of that 
town will donate the land upon which to build, and 
excavate the basement. 





The manager of one of the National Linseed Oil 
Company's Eastern general agencies has secured an 
option on two locations in Fargo for the establish- 
ment of an independent linseed oil mill. About $20,000 


A large woodenware factory will 


} Season. 


; , oT RLTT | pressed-brick hotel. 
Nearly 25,000 pounds of butter were sold on the flvor | 


matter of growing and fattening cattle and | 
Several conventions have been held, and farm- | 


inch in | 





would be required to establish the plant, an amount 
easily commanded by the projectors of the enterprise. 


The Langdon Courier-Democrat says that a colony of 


200 Kentuckians are reported as anxious to locate near 


Rugby on stock-ranches. 


The New Rockford Transcript points to that town as 


| a model of cleanliness, well-being and enterprise gen- 


erally. The clean, bright and progressive Transcript 
should also be included among local blessings. 


Seeding is finished in all lines, and farmers of the 
State are looking forward to big crops and fair prices. 
There is now great activity in every section. Much 
building, grading and other improvements are notice- 


| able in towns and villages, and few worthy persons are 


out of employment. 


The Bottineau Courant says: “It has almost got so 


he may wake up in the morning and find a known 


was no sign the night before.” The people of Botti- 
neau are justly proud of their two new flouring-mills, 
the machinery for which will soon be grinding out 
more of the celebrated “No. 1 Hard.” 


South Dakota. 
A fine, large, $8,000 business block is planned for Dell 
Rapids. 
A new $8,000 brick store building is being erected in 
Madison. 
Yankton is to have a new $10,000 schoolhouse, Sioux 


Falls will put up two new ones at a cost of $10,000, and 
Madison has voted a $10,500 bond issue for similar 


| purposes. 


Deadwood keeps right on increasing in population 
and in commercial importance. It is the objective 
point of many travelers. and is a good hotel town. 


| Another big hostelry is talked of. and other improve- 


ments and enterprises are in evidence. 


Considerable building is going onin Aberdeen this 
Among the new structures will be a fine 
It will cost $10,000 to $12,000, have 
steam heat, gas and electric lights, and be thoroughly 
modern in all respects. A. L. Ward is building it. 


The Deadwood Times says that ore which carries ten 
to seventy-five per cent of copper has been taken from 
a prospect on French Creek, about fifteen miles below 
Custer in the southern district of the Black Hills. 
There are every indications of a large body of ore at 
no great depth. 


Montana. 


Butte’s new city directory contains 19,000 names—a 
good basis for a total population of 47,000. 


The Gold Hill mine in the Mayflower District has 
been sold for $100,000. It is near Whitehall and Gaylord 


The Babcock flour-mill at Billings will be enlarged 
from a capacity of seventy-five barrels to 125 barrels 
per day. 

The Montana Midland Railroad took t@gthe East 
Helena smelters about one hundred car-loads of ore 
in one week, recently, from the Castle depot.—Caatle 
Whole Truth. 


According to the Big Timber Pioneer, nearly $77,000 
worth of live stock was shipped out of Sweet Grass 


County from Jan. 1 to April 22, exclusive of stock 


cattle. 


From all appearances Dillon will make considerable 
progress this year. There is already considerable 
building in progress and In contemplation, and this is 
only the beginning of the season.—D.llon Tribune. 


The Clipper mine, near Pony, is reported to be a better 
and a bigger mine than ever. New ore has been en- 
countered in the lower levels which gives the property 
new value. The mill at Pony is to be operated as soon 
as the road run from the mine is in good shape. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Company has declared 
its guaranteed semi-annual dividend of five per cent 
of the capital stock. or $1,500,000, making in all $3,750,000 
in dividends since May lof last year. Last year there 
was shipped to the Anaconda smelter a million anda 
quarter tons of ore. This product will be exceeded 
this year by at least a quarter of a million tons. 








The number of new mills and smelters in contempla- 
tion in this State is the best possible evidence of in- 
creased activity inthe mining industry. Important 
strikes are reported in all directions and in districts 
where reduction facilities will have to be provided. 
Montana is the richest mineral State in the Union, 
and the man who leaves its borders to prospect in 





other States or across the British line, issimply throw- 
ing away his opportunities as well as his time and 
money.— Butte Inter-Mountain. 


The operations of the Jefferson Lime Company at 
Lime Spur, afew miles east of Whitehall, have in- 
creased in magnitude until now the company furnishes 
nearly all the lime used in Southern Montana and 
from Butte to Billings on the Northern Pacific, says 
the Whitehall Zephyr. 


The Western Mining World says that Rochester. a 
neglected camp for many years, promises to boom this 
summer and become one of the most important gold 
and lead districts in the State. Since the Northern 
Pacific Company announced its intention to extend 
the road, a numberof Helena capitalists have been 
figuring on constructing a smelter at or near Twin 
Bridges to work the lead ores of the McCarthy Mount- 
ains, and the silicious gold ores of the Rochester basin. 
The Helena men have been figuring on securing a 
grant of land near Twin Bridges, and it is understood 
that they have almost completed the negotiations. 








The Livingston Post says that R.T. Smith, David 
Boerum and G.C. Howell recently exhibited several 
large blocks of excellent bituminous coal taken from 
their Cycad fields some forty-two miles north of Liv- 
ingston, up towards the head of Shield’s River. They 
have driven a shaft seventy feet deep and started two 
drifts at the forty-five foot water-level. One of these 
drifts is sixty feet and the other twenty feet. The 
shaft follows an incline of about forty-five degrees. 
There are outcroppings of two veins, which appear to 
converge to a common center, as if a convulsion of 
nature had thrown them out in the shape of an ex- 
tended letter V. The coalis exceptionally hard fora 
bituminous quality, and will stand exposure to the 
air without slacking for several months. The deposits 
appear to be extensive and of the utmost permanency. 
The veins have been traced on an adjoining school 
section and on two railroad sections of the Northern 
Pacific. The nearest railroad point is Sixteen Mile on 
the Castle road, and the grade is an easy one all the 
way, the coal-fields not being in a mountain range. 


Idaho. 


The Moscow Times-Democrat says that the Moscow & 
Eastern Railway has obtained its charter and a large 
part of the right of way has been secured. 


Kendrick is full of enterprise this spring. Itis going 
to have a new hotel, a new box factory and sawmill, 
and a brand-new warehouse and elevator. 


The gold fever has almost depopulated our town, 
and prospectors and investors are comingin from sur- 
rounding camps. Everyone here has the gold fever. — 
Hope Ex wminer. 


The recent discovery of copper ore on Little Bear 
Creek, about nine miles above Kendrick, still continues 
to be the all absorbing topic. Each day’s work on the 
ledges that are being developed shows more wealth 
with depth. 


The Standard mine, up Canyon Creek in:the Coeur 
d’Alenes, paid its lucky owners $73,000 profits in April, 
and its profits for the past year have averaged more 
than $50,000 monthly. It is owned by John A. Finch 
and A. B. Campbeil of Spokane, and by capitalists in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Itis reported that the antimony mine near Kings- 
ton is to be worked again as soon as a new smelter can 
be finished—about July 15. The property has been idle 
several years, but at one time it created considerable 
excitement. It was discovered in the early Coeur 
d’Alenes days, but the smelting process used was bad, 
and the mine did not pay. Now that a new process has 
been invented, a new plant is being put upto work the 
property on a big scale. Antimony is used in the 
mechanics and in chemistry. It has no great value, 
but the supply is quite limited and the demand keeps 
prices steady. 


Oregon, 
There are said to be fifty stamps in the mills in the 
Cracker District in Baker County. 


An eighteen-stamp mill is to be put up for the 
French Flagstaff Mining Company of Baker City. 


It is reported that a $150,000 smelter will soon be built 
by the Seven Devils Smelting Company in the Seven 
Devils District in Eastern Oregon. 


Prospects for a large hop crop are good, and the in- 
dustry promises to take on new life. Fair prices and 
favorable weather conditions will again make Oregon 
hops a regular source of wealth. 





A correspondent of the Mining Journal thinks that 
Oregon, although never famed as a mining State, so 
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far, gives excellent promise of becomingone. Hecites 
Baker City as being a likely town, for the reason: that 
there are no less than thirty-five camps tributary to it. 


One firm in Dallas bought 11,600 pounds of mohair 
recently, for which twenty-one and five-eighths cents 
a pound was paid, and about 5,000 pounds for a little 
less than twenty-one cents.—Portland Oregonian. 


A collector of internal revenue says that Heppner, 
Morrow County, is one of the liveliest townsin Eastern 
Oregon. Fully 70,000 sheep have been contracted for to 
be delivered after shearing, the average price paid be- 
ing $1.50. The wool clip of Morrow County this year 
will be close to $3,500,000. Farmers are also bright and 
cheerful. All the crops look well, and there is about 
fifteen per cent more acreage sown than last year. 


The mining fever is nearly as violent in this State 
as itisin Washington and Idaho. The Pendleton Kast 
Oregonian and other papers never weary of recording 
new strikes, and new districts are being discovered 
regularly. Oregon may yet be noted for its great 
wealth of precious metals. It seems destined to make 
progress in mining as well as in the development of 
its great agricultural. fruit, wool and live stock 
interests. 


Washington. 


Fairhaven’s fishing and lumber interests will alone 
employ over 300 men this spring. 


The Rosslyn Coal Company has a pay-roll of $15,000 
per month, which speaks volumes for that little camp. 


Cheney people are rejoicing over new and valuable 
gold, silver and lead locations at Fish Lake, near that 
town. 


The exports of Puget Sound were nearly $700,000 more 
during the first quarter of this year than for the cor- 
responding time last year. 


The Garfield Enterprise says that John S. Harrison, 
who has a ranch on the Columbia River, will plant 
forty acres to peanuts and sweet potatoes this spring. 

Washington fir is now Relee shipped, via the North- 
ern Pacific Steamship line, from Tacoma to Yokohama, 
Japan, for use in the manufacture of tea-chests. 

Tacoma’'s annual Rose Carnival will be held July 1, 
2 and 3, inconnection witha grand water pageant. It 
is certain to prove an exceedingly interesting occasion, 
and thousands of visitors will be attracted. 





Davenport, Wilbur, and other towns along the Cen- 
tral Washington line, are experiencing active building 
operations and sbowing marked improvements gen- 
erally. Crop and business prospects are reported by 
the Coulee City News as very good indeed. 


E. Weinheim, secretary and manager of the Great 
Northern Coal Mining and Milling Co., at Everett, has 
informed the New York Engineering and Mining Journal 
that true anthracite coal is being mined by his com- 
pany and sold in the State. These coal lands comprise 
a full section south of the valley of the Skykomish 
Kiver just across the line in King County. 


W.G. Campbell, according to the Tacoma Ledyer, has 
found a large deposit of anthracite coal in Pierce 
County, and less than fifty miles from Tacoma. It 
can be reached by a short spur from the Portland 
branch of the Northern Pacific line, and will be de- 
veloped at once. Experts say that there are 40,000,000 
tons in sight. Timber and water are there in abun- 
dance. 


Whatcom County, ascording to the New Whatcom 
Blade, has 48 shingle-mills which employ 1,000 men and 
cut 3,000,000 shingles daily, 21 saw-mills which employ 
400 men and cut 800,000 feet of lumber daily, 6canneries 
which employ 720 men during the season and can pack 
245,000 cases of salmon, and 5 coal mines which employ 
200 men and can produce 400 tons daily. The county 
has 4 creameries, 2 cheese factories, 4 flour-and-feed- 
mills, 2 foundries, 6 machine-shops, 2 pump factories, 
} box and barrel factories, 3 woodenware plants, 3 
electric plants, etc., etc. That is what one might call 
a good county to live in. 


Canadian Northwest. 
A Minneapolis, Minn., man is going to build a sixty- 
room hotel in Kaslo, B. C. 





The Le Roi Company, in the Trail Creek District, is | 
going to establish a large smelting plant s soon. 


A FEW PRICE from our 640-page Catalogue Shot Guos $2.97. Winchester Rifles, @9 03; Tents. 61.95: New Cook Stoves, 81 15. Painted Rarbh Wire, 81 57 per cwt 
+) gor os. Gasoline Stoves, 81 53: Ty Wash Boilers, copper pay 
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Gold has been-found in the'immediate vicinity of | 
Port Arthur, on Lake Superior. 


{tis stated that a strong company will soon put up 
a fifty-stamp mill at Keewatin, Ont. 


A mining convention was held in Rat Portage, Ont., 
June 2,3 and 4, and was well attended. 


Mine Centre. a little town in the Seine River (Ont.) 
District, is going to have a $15,000 hotel. 


The Poorman mine, in the Nelson District, B. C., 
was sold recently for $100,000. It is the chief free-mill- 
ing gold mine in West Kootenai. 








The second largest sale at Rossland, B. C., was made 
recently when the Columbia Kootenay group was 
turned over by the Chicago owners to F. Aug. Heinze 
and his associates for $500,000. 

F.S. Wiley. of Port Arthur, Ont., has been in the 
Upper Seine Country and says that 100 properties, 
within a radius of ten miles of Sawbill Lake, will be 
placed under development this spring. 


The Idaho and the Reco mines, both in the Slocan 
District of the Kootenai Country, paid dividends of 
$25,000 and $50,000 respectively at a recent date. The 
former has now paid $175,000 in dividends, while the 
Reco has paid $200,000. 


The Kansas City Smelting and Refining Company 
has purchased a320-acre site for a big smelting plantat 
Five-Mile Point, the terminus of the Nelson and Fort 
Sheppard Railway on the outlet of Kootenai Lake, 
about five miles from Nelson, B.C. The plant will | 
have a daily capacity of 300 tons. 





Crop conditions in Manitoba are very satisfactory. 
Seeding is concluded and farmers anticipate large 
harvests. There is a noticeable coming in of new 
settlers, and land demands encourage the belief that 
there will be substantial additions to the wealth- | 
creating population of the Province this year. 





° 


The New Twenty-Eight-Hour Train to New York; 
Thirty Hours to Boston. 


The Nickle Plate Road is nowin a position to offer 
its patrons unsurpassed traveling facilities. Three 
through trains daily ineach direction, between Chi- 
cago and the East, the new schedule to become effect- 
ive Sunday May 30. Dining-car service unexcelled. 
Rates lower than via other lines. The short line to 
the East. You will save money by patronizing this 
road. Call on or address, J. Y. Callahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill... or H. Thorne, C. P. 
& T. A., 111 Adams St., Chicago, I11. 
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pe You Want to Buya FARM 


or invest in Land in the territory shown 
on this map? 


Prices range from $2 to $7 an acre. 
See the large lakes, the numerous rivers. 
Remember the land is both timbered and prairie, 


the soil is rich, good markets are abundant. For fur 
ther information write to or ne on 
ELDER, 


Braine <f Minnesota. 
Wild and Improved Lands. 





DESIRABLE HOMES 


Grande Ronde Valley, Oregon. 


MORE FRUIT, BETTER FRUIT, 
aud Fruit which brings the 
HIGHEST PRICE, 


on lands which can be bought near the largest town 


in the Valley, in 
Five to Forty Acre Tracts. $10 Upwards. Mild Climate. 
Write WM. B. SARGENT, 


LA GRANDE, ORE. 


SLOCAN, 


British Columbia. 





We are forming syndicates to handle properties in 


this famous district, which in one week produces 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your property for sale on commission. 


Established 188. References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 


HELENA LAPIDARY CO., 
17 N. Main St., Helena, Mont. 


WE CUT AND SELL 
THE MONTANA SAPPHIRES, 


A genuine sapphire, harder and more brilliant than 
the Oriental sappbire and of a great variety of beauti- 
ful colors. These are superb gems. Some are of the 
dark-blue color prized in the Oriental stones; others 
are white, pink. green, light-blue or plum color. 


| MICHAEL DORAN, 





$85,950.00. Correspondence solicited. 


REGINALD F. MEAD & CO., 
GENERAL BROKERS in Mining Shares, 
19-20 Jamieson Block, SPOKANE, WASH. 








JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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"1,000,000 Acres of Land ~ ~ 


se 


For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE 


« 


Address. 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lar 4 Com’ r,St.P.&D.R. R., 44 
n> St. Paul, Minn. aes 





Established 1880. 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
on Crop Payment or Cash Plan. 


Special attention given 2 igvestmonte for non-residents. 


Information given and applications made for N. P. 


Lands. Correspondence solicited. Call upon or address 


Branch Offices on SOO LINE, 
COURTENAY AND CARRINGTON. 


65e. oew Lruoks, 49; Now Carpets. per y: + Ingraio Carpets, per yard, een oy 


x: 00 ts ad 208 prices, « ail > cuss pamens yyy 


B.S. RUSSELL & CO., Jamestown, N.D. 


Galvanized Rarh wire, 91°F per cwt, Cut as 6d 


a 
5 pe 
co American Washing Machine wu 74, St. Louis Woite Lead, $2.97 per owt, Liew Capen SH 65 (Me wsical Cat- 


tree); $50 Sewing Machines 837.50 (best machioe made): Baby Car Py 


Send for Gun Catslogue giviog wbolesi 
S4'ee wit ond you } 


ploeve pages Rost aoe Gat, Se. oew wat — Map ce wet $ 
. iages $1.25 up. oew Harness, or He set ‘Sugar . Broding —— atcut — new Pye 81.25; oo Sey Suits, 69.47 (complete), Kitcben Tables, $1.19. al! Dry Goodsat cut prices, 7.) shoes $1 50, Men s $12 Suits for er 
< rece 7, 875 Bie: farted wes ogebne oy: vd free) FREE- ‘The ah — 00 receipt of 2c each to pay postage = a “Md mo a pga Siem ¢escmageep Harness, Buggies, Musical Instruments, Bic sage Legy * onto 


1! more sporti vn oom Ms - ro Teow. Lt Sa 
‘coy tan weens ie ti ttinclns ‘Thee Liut giving hey ay 


saaats”~T. M.. ROBERTS SUPPLY-HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS,.MINN, 
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Artificial Diamonds. 

It is announced that a Washington scientist pur- 
poses going to Niagara Falls with carbon, and will 
make diamonds by subjecting the carbon to a power- 
ful current from the falls. At the same time, even if 
he succeeds, they will be artiticilal diamonds, not nat- 
ural, Now, there is nothing artificial about the popu- 
larity of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad—itis flaw- 
less, natural. The Duluth Short Line, as this route is 
known, is the favorite route toand between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, Tay- 
lor’s Falls and other points, and holds its popularity 
by virtue of its modern equipment, fast trains at con- 
venient hours, beautiful district. smooth roadbed, 
good service, and a thousand and one other things 
designed to win the public. Always take the Duluth 
Short Line and go with the people. Ticketagents will 
always gladly furnish maps, information, etc., or they 
may be obtained by writing to C. E. Stone, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Try the New 28-Hour Train to New York. 

The popular Nickel Plate Road is meeting with rec- 
ognition on all hands, and taking effect Sunday, May 
Oth, they will inaugurate a new train service between 
Chicago and the East. Solid through trains with 
elegantly equipped palace sleeping-cars will leave 
Chicago daily at 10:35 a.m., 3:05 P.M., and 10:15 Pp. m. 
Uniformed colored porters will be in charge of all 
through trains, and the traveling public will be en- 
abled to avail themselves of a trip that will not be 
tiresome. Fast time and low rates will be one of the 
main features that the Nickel Plate Road can offer to 
their patrons. 

For full information in regard to train service, etc., 
ecallon or address J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago, or H. Thorne, C. P. & T. A., 111 
Adams 8t., Chicago, Il. 


A New Fad. 

The latest fad is a pencil fitted with a tiny electric 
light, for the convenience of reporters. It does not 
require an electric light to discern the mark made 
upon the Northwest by the Saint Paul & Duluth Rail- 
road, which for years and years has been the popular 
route to and between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other 
points. It is always a favorite with the traveling and 
general public, which sticks by the Duluth Short Line. 
Its modern equipment, fast trains, convenient sched- 
ules, smooth roadbed and generally modern and ex- 
cellent service appeal to the business man and the 
tourist, and in consequence the people go via the 
Duluth Short Line. For information, maps, folders, 
circulars and descriptive matter, apply to ticket 
agents, or write direct to O. E. Stone, General Passen- 
ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Niagara Falls, 

With its beauty and grandeur, reveals to the tourist 
each year some new harmony. There is no place in 
America where the summer tourist could spend his 
time more profitably than at this world-famed cat- 
aract. The Nickel Plate Road with its solid trains, 
through sleeping-car service, and unexcelled dining- 
car service, between Chicago, New York and Boston, is 
the recognized highway to this resort. With the new 
train service which becomes effective Sunday, May 
30th. a stop-over of ten days will be given on both first 
and second-class tickets to patrons who desire to visit 
the Falls. Trains leave Chicago daily at 10:30 a. m., 
3:06 Pp. M. and 10:15 Pp. M. 

Mr. J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
tion in regard to stop-over, etc. 

Fast Mail Sleeping-Car Service. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 

run a palace sleeping-car every day on the Govern- 


ment Fast Mail Train, leaving Minneapolis at 6:25 and | 


St. Paul at6:55 P.M. Passengers taking this car will 
reach Chicago at 8:10 o'clock the following morning, 
early enough to make all Eastern and Southern con- 
nections, as well as to give business people a full 
day in Chicago before departure of evening trains. 
The vestibuled, electric-lighted Limited continues to 
leave Minneapolis at 7:30 and St. Paul at 8:10 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 9:30 the following morning. 
For sleeping-car space address J. T. Conley, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
Inauguration of New Train Service. 

Twenty-eight hours to New York; thirty hours to 
Boston. Taking effect Sunday, May 30th, the Nickel 
Plate Road will run three through trains daily, in 
each direction, between Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York and Boston. This line has 
grown so in popularity that it has become necessary to 
increase the train service in order to meet the demands 
of the traveling public. Mr. J. Y. Calahan. General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, II1., will be pleased to 
furnish all information in regard to this new train 
service. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 
* Music, 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 





Andrews’ Metallic Chairs. 


Woven Wire Seat and Back. 
$5.00. Will last 100 years. 


Office, School and Church Furniture Mfrs. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., 
300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











wholesale 








as $5. 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
i. saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
fore sale. Ever 
thing warrantec 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90 styles of Har- 
ness. TOR uggiesas low 
5 haetons as low 
oO as $5. Spring Wagons, 
No.37'4. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Road Wagons, etc. Send 


y: 













NY 3 
See ee 


\Y 


= Zo 






No. 606. Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun 


As good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 
ELKHART carniacGe AND HARNESS MF&. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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Hotel Metropolitan, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Only Fine European and 
American Plan Hotel 
in the Northwest. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


Elegant Cafe and Dining-room Service. 
Choice Family Suites and Single Rooms. 


Finest location in the capital city; front- 
ing Rice Park and the new public build- 
ings. Opposite great stores and theatres. 
Cable cars from Union Depot and steam- 
boat wharves pass the door. Overlooks 
Mississippi Valley for miles. 





Electric Lights Throughout. Porcelain Baths. 
Evening Table d’Hote. 
Large Sample Store for Commercial Men. 
Rooms, $1 per day upward. 
Rooms and Board, American Plan, 
$2, $2.50 and #3 per day. 
T. A. BARKER, Proprietor. 








“Look at the Map” 
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SHORT LINES 


Between the Westand Northwest . 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 





and thecEast and South. 


For time-tabies and further information address 


No. 248 South Clark St., OH1CAGO, ILL. 






__.. CONNECT THE GATEWAYS 








A Popular Resort. 
Lake Park Hotel, at Lake Minnetonka, is the most 
popular tourist resort in Minnesota. It is only a half- 
| hour's ride from Minneapolis, and reached by frequent 
| trains. The accommodations are inevery way of the 





best, and prices extremely reasonable. Good fishing, 
boating, yachting and bathing. Hotel will open for 
the season of 1897 on June 24th. For further particulars, 
and a beautifully illustrated Lamphlet, address A. B. 


| Cutts,G.P.&T. A., M. & St. L. R.R., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MANITOBA 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 





2 Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CEO OF 189% AWD issé. 


AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 

1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,276 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 
OATS, - - - + + 413,686 482,658 11,907,854 ‘ 22,555,733 “ 
BARLEY, - - - - 119,528 153,839 2,981,716 ‘* 5,645,036 ‘* 
FLAX, - - - + - 80,500 82,668 366,000 ‘* 1,281,354 ‘ 


eo 
Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY; 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 








SrairP (OUR 


JAS. McMILLAN & CO., Inc. 


200-212 First Avenue North, - - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
i" WRITE FOR -LATEST PRICE CIRCULAR.~=3 


HOTHIA RYAN, 2 yYourownpocror. 


)Home Specific 


























ST. PAUL, Minnesota. <= ##WELZ & FRY, Prop’rs. scott ie, MMR] by esse phys 
Leading Hotel of the City. | CAHN Prtemtgy doen 


a few doses of med- 
icine will prevent 


Cuisine of 
Size 8x4x1 inch. 


7 a long continued 
Superior illness. Families who have these remedies find 
they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 

Excellence. amount saved in doctor’s bills. A case contains 


600 doses of 12 selected formulas without mercu- 
ry or opiates. Price $3.00 with book giving 
symptoms and treatment. Address 

tease Medica! Ass'n, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 


Rooms with Bath, 
and en Suite. 


No. 5. Alterative. Iscomposedof three vegetable 
extracts. Used in Billiousness, stomach troubles of 

| infants, Typhoid, Malarial Fever, Vomiting of Preg- 
| nancy, Cholera Infantum, Croup, Bronchitis, Diph- 


325 BOOMS. | theria, Scarlet Fever, etc. 
Mrs. Wm. H. D. Texas. writes: My entire system 
= | was broken down from malaria troubles, my stomach 
} — aSeetet, sna i — a from dyspepsia 
| and constipation. was induced to buy your case of 
Thoroughly area Yr under eo, Seontnens I speedily grew 
etter and am now without a trace of my former 
Pire-proof. troubles. I took No 5 forashort time. then No. 8 three 
aed | il 1 te times a day for three weeks. | would not be without 

11 | owe i | | 1 t ere A eae your remedies. 
American Plan. eee 





and upward. Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


Ta! | FA k AEs | i te 
Se NDT | AAO ani =H. M. TAUBERT 
$3PERDAY (ier. RY | eee ed BL . Mm. ; 
| i} ae H tod |e H nN F r i ++ L wt 
AAEM: gti i | H | | H : F afl! kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cows 
: : . = H H ) § s ac . 8 
CAFE IN CONNECTION. EU Se at i=: 3 BMMEMEME | tanks nspociaity of Tenning Buck Skin. 


Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sone €¥E5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Situated in busi- 
ness center on line 
of all street cars. 
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| North-Western Fuel Co,,| 


Sole Northwestern Agents | 
D.L. & W. BR. B. CO.’S 


SCRANTON COAL. | Manufacturers and Dealers in | 


FIRST-CLASS 
New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 


“Powell’s Run” Hocking Coal. PIANOS 








CZ 
Hele kk “a Cc 
CM, ye “(Cmpany, 


REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


J. A. WILLARD, Prest. 





pincae AND | 
Covered Shipping Wharves: OR ; A h S 
Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, Green Bay, e | 
Milwaukee. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 


General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St, | Sixth and St. Peter Streets, - ST. PAUL, MINN, 





W.S. FLyntT, V. Pres. & Mgr. 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 


White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 





Your Health 
Demands 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only ‘‘Up 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, on 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 82, 


FELL E I fL/ 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 
244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. E. PAEGEL, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Manufacturing 


JEWELER and ENGRAVER 





COMMISSION HOUSE OF R. E. COBB, ST. PAUL. 


: 3 * 
ae 


Pacific Coast. 
to the South, and eggs to California. 








One of the very largest concerns in this line between Chicago and the 
It ships vast quantities of butter to the East, potatoes 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Kegs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 








L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 
OTTO TAUBERT, 
Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 
Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
- Dressing Co., 


MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 

















Importers Boots and Shoes, 
] and Fo] Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale 





| Grocers. °* 


| Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. | 


242—252 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 








| vpiana annpap p 7q. FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., | SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 
GRIGGS, COOPER & C0., Manufacturers of am, Sight is Priceless 






and its proper preservation is a 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 


T= ABUSE OF THE EYES has led to the growth and 
consequent discovery of defects entirely unknown 
ago, the correction of which 


ent ears 
to science twenty y ground for 


necessitates the use of lenses especiall 


the oceasion. This is often the result of bein fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
pote | incompetent. Our 


, but_b rsons entirel 
optician, Mr.G.D. Broce Tupor, M.A.O., is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten _— experience. If you think 
you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you, see him. Nocharge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 
Solid gold frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames, 85c. up. 
N. B_The majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our tes questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts., © ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


J 


Paints, Ol, Glass, Chemicais, oto, DAY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


ST. PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 


OHIO COAL CO., 


ELAEeD 


and 


Sort 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 60., 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks-Morse 


Gas and Gasoline 
ngines, < 2 
Fairbanks High 
Grade “= and Compound 
Steam Pum 
——— Gabvenbeed Steel Wind- | 
mills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
Rellwey Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
& specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


DOCKS: 











A. H. LINDEKE, R. WARNER. 


‘LI NDEKE, 
| WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WA7 rrolesale 





Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


x. | ST. PAUL, 





MINNESOTA | | 








HOTELS: 


We can supply you with any Cuts 
in the Meat line, 


PRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED 


Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. 
We Manufacture 


ALL EINDS OF PINE SAUSAGE. 


Get our prices. 


L. BISENMENGER MEAT CO. 


Packers of Beefand Pork, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


T. L. BLOOD & G. 


© @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter's Materials. 











ST. PAUL, - = MINN. | 





~errne National Game & Novelty Co, 


52 East Sixth Street, 
| ST. PAUL, MINN., 


| pe a special line of Indoor Games 
of every description. 


IRON TOYS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 


| PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 
| and Novelties of all kinds. 


| Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 
G@” Send for catalogue. 





THE WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE OF LINDEKE, WARNER{& SCHURMEIER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Telephone 927. 
FRANCIS F. McIver, President. 


Joun 8S. Prince, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


| AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
} HOWARD WHEELER, 
RENVILLE CHINNOCK, { 


American Adjustment Co. 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


Latt orneys. 





4 


499, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, ° ° . MINN. 


| Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 


Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 
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FREE CURE FOR MEN. 


A Michigan Man Offers to Send His Discovery Free 
Claims to be a Benefactor to Weakened Mankind. 


There is always more or less suspicion attached to 
anything that is offered free, but sometimes a man so 
overflows with generosity that he cannot rest until 
his discovery is known to the world, in order that his 
fellow men may profit by what he has discovered. It 
is upon this principle thata resident of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., desires to send free to mankind a prescription 





oe COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG, 


The most intelligent of all dogs. 


Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. 


“PRINCE OF WALES” and “BRAEHEAD” Smuggler in 
the stud. Fee, $10. 


FRYTOWN KENNELS, 
HANNIBAL, Mo. 








QO SS: 
which will cure them of any form of nervous debility; N d Land Gard 
MUSKRATS IN Norta DAKOTA. The La | relieves them of all the doubt and uncertainty which | C. L. SMITH urseryman and anascape Gardener 
Moure (N. D.) Chronicle says that muskrats | such men are peculiarly liable to and restores the } Nursery & Fruit Farm at Leng Lake, Minn. 


Small fruit plants that have been tried and proven 
good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 
that oo. Forest tree seedlings, tree seeds and 
cuttings for tree qenters. Thirty years’ experience in 
the Northwest. rite for prices. 


organs to natural size and vigor. As it costs nothing 
to try the experiment it would seem that any man, 
suffering with the nervous troubles that usually at- | 


have been trapped in large numbers in that 
vicinity this spring, five dollars’ worth of pelts 


per day being no unusual catch for experienced 
trappers. 


tack men who never stopped to realize what might be 
the final result, ought to be deeply interested in a 


C.L. SMITH, 
434 Guaranty Loan, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Ag’l Editor, Farmers’ Tribune. 


remedy which will restore them to health, strength 
and vigor, without which they continue to live an | __ 
existence of untold misery. As the remedy in ques- | 
tion was the result of many years’ research as to what 
combination would be peculiarly effective in restoring 
to men the strength they need. it would seem that all 
men suffering from any formof nervous weakness 
ought to write for such a remedy at once. A request to 
H. C. Olds. Box 1802, Kalamazoo, Mich., stating that you 
| are not sending for the prescription out of idle curiosity, but 
that you wish to make use of the medicine by giving it a trial, 
» ;we ithout evidence asto | T of our success is Fine 
will be answered promptly and witho e s tc us ee ines, 
where information came from. E Prompt Delivery. 
The prescri tion is sent free, and although some may Let us figure with you on Office Stationery, Pamphlet Work, Color Printing, 
wonder how Mr. Olds can afford to give away his dis- | Wedding Stationery, Engraving, Ete., Ete. We solicit ashare of your trade. 
covery, thereis no doubtabout the offer being genuine. Our Special Offer! For the next 60 days we will offer 500 Note 
Out this out and rend to Mr. Olds, so that he may know how Paper, 500 preven ag oon = ee ae ten. 
you came to write him. OO ee ee ee ee a ee a ae 


of charge 100 Copper Plate Engraved Cards with 
| f.1. HUBERT’S 
STRANGE OCEAN VESSELS.— | A iN CR AM 
h 


the plate. any name engraved you may choose. ; ' : 
Address all orders and make checks payable to the 
When the U.S. ship ‘‘Oregon”’ was docked re- For Beantifvying the Complexion. 


Kamman Printing @, 303 S10 rat, “Minn. 
cently at the Port Orchard, Wash., navy-yard, Beer Se pap ~ ha YOUs@r.n.big money NOW 
a dense mass of stuff six inches long, looking of i Largest stock inamer-$1() to $50 
like a big bed of moss, clung to the hull from of.) Huber! Of lea. 4 ™ - 
OLEDO, O Fk. A. BROWN LEWIS CYCLE CO., Cuicaco. 


stem to stern, and the water-line was as clearly 
and sharply defined as a white chalk-mark 

L Ladies send to a: 

Ceit - 

bigest value and best sal isfacti th 





AN Ovp INDIAN IpoL.—An Indian idol, said 
to be between 200 and 300 years old, is the latest 
attraction at a pharmacy in Whatcom, Wash. 
It was carved from cedar, and was taken from 
the head of a departed Nooksack chief’s grave. 
It is a rare curio. 


for this immense 

2 ONLY ic. package. Sureto 
piease and surprise ice Routed 
Goid Ring, One Pair Alaska 
" Diamond Kar Rings Alaska 
Diamona Scarf Pin, Pretty coved Gold Watch 
Chain Fine Pen, Ladies Breast Pin and beauti- 
tiful Rose Pin. complete with package of Games 
and Pictures ai; mailed to any address for only 30c 
Address Buchanan & Co. P O. Box26%8, New York. 









AN ENormMovus CANADIAN WOLF.—An enor- 
mous timber-wolf has recently fallen prey toa 
hunter’s prowess in the forests fifty miles east 
of Winnipeg, Man. The skin measures over 
seven feet from the tip of the nose to the tip of 
the tail. Such a wolf could make lots of trouble 
for both man and beast. 





GROWTHS ON 








‘ 

plexion toits original freshness. For sale at 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL Soap | Pr 
85 Cents a Cakes T 








YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS.|D 


All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or 


across a blackboard. 


b ' . oT nag 1 linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stampin ckage elegant Silk Remnants 
A Goop MEAT CouNTRY. The Idaho — Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet | yard Sik Ribbon Sa epieces 

| Id.) Regist av at wi P » rabbit-drives ireads ; largest variety in the city, also all ce and pretty Geld 
tegister says that with all the rabbit-drive Cross-Stitch Emb. Materials. Sead stamp Ring wa Py Geld Plated Band 


bargains in_ everything, all mail 
complete only 10 Cente, Address 
‘New York Importing Co,, 
. P. O. Box 1356, New York. 


HENRY BAB(O(K 


PHOTO Axo WOOD 


ING 


for price-list. PETER BENDER, 
CESTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th St., N. Y. 


BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 


and shoots and those killed by ranchers’ boys, 
it is estimated that not less than 40,000 rab- 
bits were killed within the limits of Bingham | 
County during the past winter. The bounty of 
two and one-half cents per scalp stimulated the 
slaughter to a certain extent. There never is | 
} fear of starvation in such a country. 


c 
A 
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DON’T BE POOR $2,200 A YEAR EASY, 
Ladies or Gents taking orders 

Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet, 50,000 sold, Everybody, sick 

or well, buys. Business Men, Families, Phrsicians. Tur. 
kish, Russian Sulphur, Medicated Vapor 

Bathe at home. No Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Ren 





ovates system, prevents disease. Obes 
Cureswithout Medicine Colds, Rhe 
tiem. LaGrippe. Neuralgia, Malaria, e- 


AN ) oO S y y IDE ¥ ary , 4 re ma, Catarrh, Brigh Disease, Headaches, Female 
AN IDAH NOWSLIDE.—Everybody knows Complaints,’ Blood,Skin, Nerve and Kidney Dis- 


: ‘ ; rsalides sare 7 re 2eCHT “a j s; Beautt Complexion: Guaranteed. 
‘ that snowslides are of frequent occurrence in Py SB -- B 
rice 85.00. Wholesale to Agents Pook 








ent mountain regions, and that they are always — Ww WONLD MrG. OO COLUMBUS. & 
ie attended with danger. One at Rock Creek, | ——— 
ud near Baker City, Idaho, not long ago, caught Don’t Sto Tobacco 
ih Dan J. Goff and a man named Hanson and p DESIGNING ENGRAVING = 
+H carried them a quarter of a mile down the | Suaddenky, bo dose is injurious to the nervous system. 3 
: mountain. Two of Goff’s ribs were broken and rn rugs eg Eg oo hy any BT aE , ELECTROIYPI NO. 
ups + > 
J he was badly bruised, but Hanson escaped un- | | me meng Regen Ay By MR Ad CORRESPONDENCE 49 Eas] 4TH ST. 
§ burt. thousands, it will cure you. Atall druggists, $1 per box; SOLICITED ST. PAUL. alae 


a5 | 3 boxes, $2.50. Booklet free. 
EUREKA OHEMICAL & MFG. CO., LA Crossz, WIs. 








Ai MANITOBA’s Witp Ducks.—Excepting the | 
canvas: back and another variety of duck which 
is very rare, the blue-winged teal is the most 
delicious of all the ducks of the Northwest. It 
is is found in all the ponds of Manitoba, and gen- = 
rs erally goes in flocks. When the ducks come in Pane MN, 

: : from the north, the blue-winged teal can be TS 
ee found in great numbers. The birds are then 
. exceedingly fat and plump, and are not difficult 
to approach.— Pilot Mound ( Man.) Sentinel. 








HUBER ENGINES aw THRESHERS 


THE HUBER MF’G CO., 
414-416 First Street North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ~- 





Send for Catalogue, 











MINNESOTA. 











2 : A VALUABLE IDAHO SAPPHIRE.—The valu- 
able sapphire found two years ago in J. F. 
Moore’s claim in Boise County, Idaho, near 
the headwaters of the north branches of the -_~ 6 





Gold Fork of the North Payette River, was 
exhibited in Spokane, Wash., recently. It 
weighs seven and a half ounces and is valued 
all the way from $8,000 to $40,000. There are 
but four larger ones on exhibition, so far as 
known. The stone has been classed by experts 
to be a sapphire, h.—9: g.=3.5. 


_ Premium awarded at World’s Fair, Chicago, 
for the Best all-around Engine, (against all com- 
petitors) on the following points, viz: Economy 
of Fuel, Speed on the Road, Heavy Load Test and 
Heavy Sand Run. 


Our New Huber Wind Stacker is the only suc. 


cessful blower yet produced. It will handle all 
the straw that can be got toit, and not clog. It 
is Lr lightest running, simplest and best Thresher 
made, 


43-Our SWINGING STACKER attached to Separator, is a grand success. Tt regul oO 
STACKER MACHINE is an old ‘‘stand-by,” and has given better eatistaciion thas rove phe a 


chine sold in the northwest, It threshes faster, runs lighter, threshes, separat 
kinds of grain better, and is the best flax thresher in the marke ep a full 11 


of Repairs on hand at Minn 


cleans all 
We keep a full line of Simple 


é t. 
and Compound En ~ THRESHERS. SELF-FEEQERS,WEIGHERS, BAGGERS, etc., and a large stock 
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J. UA”. EOSS, 
+ Architect, 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


<& 


Security Block, 





CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


~Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Engineer, 
94 East Fourth St., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5thst., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 


M. HIRSCHHEIMER, 


Manufacturer of 


Awnings and Tents, 


Cover Canvas of Every Description. 
Camp Furniture, 
Flags, Hammocks 
Wagon Tops and Wagons, 
Stack and Binder Covers. 

Guns, Ammunition & Fishing Tackle 





_ OFFICE AND FACTORY:: 
109-111 S. 5th St., 
LA OROSSE, WIS. 








Universal Machine Works. 


P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 
Manufacturer of 
Pulleys, Hangers, Collars, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, Buffing Machinery,Tools, &. 


Elevator. Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 


§ 282 & 284 E. 6th St., ’ 
1 Corner Rosabel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Works: 





Irrigate Your Land. 


The Link-Belt Box Water Elevator 


SIMPLEsT and CHEAPEST 
device on market. Capacities, 
500 to 6,000 gallons per minute. 
Hundreds used. Agts. wanted. 

ddress 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Mfrs. Link-Belting, Sprocket 


Wheels, Shafting, Gearing, 
Pulleys. etc. 








Flour Sample 


Export ENVELOPES, 


Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES ofthe 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOCK, for grain and mill products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














THEO. HAMM BREWING Co., 








A Beer You Never Tire of. 
CARLOAD SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 








St. Paul, Minn. 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Can give best reference. 
OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


wi 


Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 


New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 


ones at fair prices. O. M. ROBINSON, 
259 First Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ITALIA 
Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 


Manufacturers 


Egg Noodle, 





11 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


97 BICYCLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 
Crawfords $50 


The best Medium-price line in America. 


$80 CGrilt- Hage $80 


High Grade. Moderate Price. 


$100 Napoleon and Josephine $100 


Royal Blue, High Art Wheels. 





$50 


We offer a carefully selected, reliable and represent- 
ative line and one which commends itself to out of towr 
buyers. We will send any bicycleon approval, C.O. D 
with privilege of of inspection. u 


n receipt of enough 

a express, which may be deducted from purchase 
rice. 

. Write us for anything in our line; when in St. Paul, 

visit us. 


A.D. SMITH CYCLE HOUSE, 
372-374 St. Peter Steet, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Vermicelli, | J4coB RIES BOTTLING WORKS, 








Refreshing and invigorating, that helps 
digest your food, is one of nature’s delight- 
ful provisions. 
“ROCK SPRING’ TABLE WATER 
is a welcome addition toevery table, and a pleasant 
drink atalltimes. Received the highest award in 


competition with thousands of table waters at the 
World’s Fair, in 1893. 


Sole Proprietors, 
SHAKOPEE, MINN. 
St. PAUL ADDREsS—40 W. 7th St. Phone 149. 
(When writing, mention this magazine.) 





COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 


Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 


Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 


A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 
the same cow. 

My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon, and is absolutely free from disease, Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on tue merits of my dairy 
products. G2 Mail address, 367 Dayton Ave. 4% 





Your Children cured of Bede 


M THERS wetting. Sarople free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, UL 
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THE JUDGE AND THE GOOSE. 

Late last fall Judge D.C. Thomas and Archie Weaver, 
of Watertown, S. D., went out goose-hunting. The 
judge secreted himself in an oldstraw-pile and Archie 
gut into a pit some distance from the straw-stack. 
Presently a lone goose came along, and the judge got up 
und banged at it, bringingit down. Archie didn’t hear 
the reportof the gun,and when the goose fell near 
his pit he sprang out and ejaculated: 

* Where in thunder did that goose come from?” 

“I shot it,” was the judge's response. 

Archie caught the goose, wrung its neck, and carried 


it over to the straw-stack where His Honor was. | 


Thomas arranged it in the straw-pile so that its head 
would stick out to serve asa decoy for other foolish 
geese that might come along, and then Archie re- 
turned to his pit and the legal light hid himself in the 
straw again. 

Pretty soon Weaver heard Thomas making a pecul- 
liar noise, as though he were in distress. Upon look- 
ing around he saw the goose trottingoff on the ground, 


with the judgein hot pursuit. It was a hot race, fora | 


| 


sudden stop to the enterprising colored man’s aspira- 
tions by throwing him into the calaboose. 

“Next day D. A. Carey, the justice of the peace, 
opened his tribunaland swore a jury to decide the fate 
of the thieving colored man. Theculprit practically 
admitted his gujlt, and, as he was caught in the act, 
there seemed to be no chance for him to elude justice. 
Every citizen of Elliston was present, as atrial was 
arareevent there. The jury went out. after the tes- 
timony was all in, but soon returned with the follow- 
ing verdict: 

“*We, the jury in the above entitled case, find the 
defendant not guilty, if he leaves town immediately.’ 

“Well, the defendant was not guilty, after that, for 
he lost no time in getting away. He came straight to 
Helena, and inside of an hour he had stolen a pair of 
shoes from a pawn-shop, for which offense he was 
sentenced next day to thirty daysin jail.” 

we 
THE JUDGE AND THE BIBLE. 

A very passable tale is told on Judge Hume by an 
employee in one of the offices of the McKenny block. 
He called upon the judge at Seattle just as he had 
finished his letter to Governor Rogers asking the com- 
mutation of the sentence of Carey. The retired jurist 
called his caller into his private office and read him 
the letter. As he proceeded, he came to & passage 
which read: 

“We are told that blessed are the peacemakers,” 
ete., and then, with the true instinct ofa lawyer, he 
gave his authority, adding,at the end of the quotation, 
“Bible, page 460, section 8.” 





THEY MET BY CHANCE, 


Swell (haughtily) -“What's the matter of you, old woolsack?” 
Uncle Rastas (chackling) —‘Well, dah's no ha’m dun, mistah, but I'se jes’ a wond’rin’ ef dere wuzn't suthin’ 


de mattah wif you.” 


short distance, but the goose, catching its second-wind | 
just before His Honor got within reaching distance, | 


mounted aloft on its wings and soared away, leaving 
the astonished pursuer standing in speechless amaze- 
ment as he watched his “dead"’ goose vanish from 
sight in the clouds. The next time that.Judge Thomas 
arranges a dead goose in a straw-pile, he will attach a 
picket-rope to its hind leg and moor it to a dead-sure 
anchorage. 
WE 


NOT GUILTY—“IF.” 

A traveling man related the following anecdote to 
the Helena Independent : 

“I heard it over in Elliston, Mont., a few days ago,” 
he said. “They had just hada big fire there, and it 
seems that the blaze revived the story. Abouta year 
ago the town was visited the same way. Half the vil- 
lage went up!insmoke. While the citizens were work- 


ing zealously to put out the fire,some one noticed a | 
strange colored man, who, instead of assisting, was | 


going into astore near the burning building and car- 
rying out the things of value. At first it was thought 
that he was simply trying to put the goods out of 
danger, but it was soon noticed that he was carefully 
selecting the best of the stock and secreting it under 
walks and in other out-of-the-way places. It was evi- 
dently his intention to get away with everything he 
could during the excitement. The constable puta 





“Why.” exclaimed the auditor, “you can’t quote the 
Bible by pages and sections; you must mean chapter 
and verse.”’ 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the judge. “Is that so? 
Then I'll strike out the whole reference,” and in an- 
other moment the blue pencil had done the work.— 
Olympia ( Wash.) Olympian. 

-_ 
IN THE EARLY DAKOTAS. 

In the early days of Sioux Falls, S. D., religious 
services were few and far between. When a wander- 
ing minister did happen along, he was welcomed and 
allowed to preach at the barracks. Now, this same 
barracks was a long room divided by thin board par- 
titions into several apartments. 

One Sunday morning the minister was praying ina 
particularly effective manner and was in one of the 
most solemn of his pauses, when a loud voice was 
heard asking— 

“Where’n h—I’s the blackin’?” 

The voice was that of Colonel Coats in the adjoining 
room, and it was heard plainly through the thin deal 
partition. The impressiveness with which the rev- 
erend gentleman concluded his prayerful petition was 
more than marred by this abruptejaculation from the 
worried but cleanly colonel, who was vainly trying to 
make a presentable appearance at church, albeit a 
little late. A. H. 








IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


will make the hair beautiful, 
glossy and natural, no matter how 
Streaky, BLEACHED or GRAY 
it may be. 

It is clean, odorless, pasting. It 
does not contain an atom of poi- 
sonous matter. Baths do not af- 
fect it, neither does curling or 
crimping. Incomparable for the 
BEARD on account of its dura- 
bility and cleanliness. 
No. 1—Black. 

No. 2—Dark Brown. 
No. 3—Medium 
Brown. 
No. 4—Chestnut. 
No. 5—Light 
Chestnut. 
No. 6—Gold Blonde. 
No. 7—Ash Blonde. 
Price $1.50 and $3.00. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 292 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Sold in Minneapolis and St. Paul by all druggists 
and hair dealers 
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THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 


isa 
Charming Summer Resort 


that affords per rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SPECcIAL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 
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WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto ¢ 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; Gold 


wns for 85.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
0; Id Alloy 
billings for 75e, and 
where there is no 


charge for “Anti- 
Pain” for painiess 
extractions. 
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WORTH OF 
WORK. 


Send for our Electric Soldering Plate. It wili mend 
all kinds of Tinware used in the home, or about 
the farm. It is always ready for use and does the 
work. We want agents in every town toeell our 
line of 2c. articles, The Big 4. Quick sellers. 
Immense profits, Send 10 Cents for aSampic 
Plate one juices to agents on our other goods, 
&. C. LEECH&CO., 155 Dearborn St, Chicago. Ili 





RE 4 LE Can find yu. , rich wife, a pretty 
A | wife, or a loving wife;a wealthy 
husband, a handsome husband, or an affectionate husband, of any 
age or description in any part of America. No publicity; established 
1880. ae with pictures and residences ma free. WALTER 
McDONNELL, Department B15, Eureka Ballding, Chieago, Ill. 
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MILWAUKEE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


and SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 






. may 


—— 





REGULAR TERM BEGINS ABOUT OCTOBER ist IN EACH YEAR. 


GRADED COURSES: 


For Catalogue apply to 


W. H. EARLES, M. D., Dean. 


{ Three Years of Seven Months Each. (Obligatory.) 
/ Four Years of Seven Months Each. (Optional. ) 


WM. H. NELSON, College Clerk, 


Ninth and Wells Streets, MILWAUKEE, Wis 





LIL SAN ATORIVU DM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
Houmzs 
Sanatorium.) 





19 Miles 


St. Paul, 
on C., St. P., 
M.&0O.R.R. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. 


Movement Cures. 


Massage and 
lectricity Employed in all its Forms. 


EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 


ventilated by Steam F'an. 
delightful promenade. 


megnificent Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 








A Work of Art. 


“The Texarkana Gateway to Texas and the South- 
west” is the name of a handsome publication recently 
issued by the Iron Mountain Route, consisting of 224 
pages of descriptive matter, interspersed with 600 
beautiful half-tone illustrations. It is the most com- 
prehensive, and typographically the handsomest work 
of its kind ever issued on the State of Texas, and is 
really a commercial and industrial history of the 
State. Any one reading this will have an excellent 
idea of the vast resources and great possibilities of 





the Lone Star State. The book was gotten up by the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern,Railway, and its 
connections in the State of Texas, for distribution in 


the North and East, with the view of attracting im- | 


migration, investors, tourists and seekers after health. 
Itis in every way a valuable contribution to the cur- 
rent literature of the day, and is calculated to be of 
great service to the State of Texas. A copy of this 


publication will be delivered free on application to 
the undersigned, or mailed to any address on receipt 
of eight cents postage. 
Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Bissell Wilson, D. P.A., 111 


| 
| 





East of | 








Burlington 





BAGGAGE 


CHECKED to 
DESTINATION. 
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THE D 





RECT LINE 
Chicago Cincinnati oe 
Indianapolis Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 
W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J,REED 


Vice-Pres. and Gen’| Mgr Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
L. E. SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for amere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing dachine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


between 












There is none in the world that 
fF can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HomMeEe 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( fatenfed), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Opancr, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Uston Square, N. ¥ 
Cuicaco, Inu. St. Lovis, Mo. Daiias, TEXAS. 
San Francisco, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga, 


FOR SALE BY 
99 W. 7th St. & ) 
403 E. 7th St., § 





W. F. ELWESS, | St. Paul, Minn. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





ie 











‘The + air 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park Street BUTTE, MONT. 


F 
I 
R 


| 


PORTLAND CEMENT and General Railway Shop Supplies. 


Largest dealer in the West. Get our prices. 


GAEDEN CITY SAND CO, CHICAGO. 
THE Ww. s. TYLER WIRE WORKS 60., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 


RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, ete. 


OFrFice: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., ; CHICAGO, 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


> 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
poe bozes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that eet Som 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in canbustve use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 

and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
and climates. Inasmuch as 





they are entirely free from gu 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 
We have in connection with our business, a well o 
mechanical 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MILLER, President, | 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





| Trade Mark patented. Paint aotentéd. 


You cannot afford either to do your writing in the old way or to use an old, worn-out Typewriter. 


BUY A FREDLILIGSTOMW rarzstr 
New Model New Model 


No. S. No. ‘7. 


76 Characters. 84 Characters. 


Catalogue on application. Call on or address 


WYCEOPFP?, SEAMANS& BENEDICT, 94E. 4th st, St.Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 








LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 









| res S 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage | 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 












30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Se ee 
163 La Salle St., ®nd for pric® 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MURPHY VARNISH CO, ome 


PHOTO ENGRAVING, 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 


DESIGNING. —®© —a WOOD-ENGRAVING| 

HALF TONES eS EMBOSSING DIES |} 

| ZINC-ETCHING Va Vay ELECTROTYPING | 
IRON CLAD PAINT CO = neoanaetss 

Lb | WASHINGTON AVE MINNESOTA 

TEL NO20M Oc AY?) | 


| G : C-L¥, 7 > 
OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bla’g, CLEVELAND, OxIO0. ee = 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, | 
St. Louis, Chicago. 





Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 











No.3, Brown Purple. | 
* 4, Brown. 












New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 

North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 

| Reel Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 

z | maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 

> ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 

2 quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 

a Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St.. Chicago. 


| New Maps. 
| 





Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R.R | 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


~ Made of Goft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 


Pitty wo Sty per coat cont than 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


‘THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE CO, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
westi h 
——eE BRAKE. 


Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 























CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OLS Slaal Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. | 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 8T, LOUIS, DES MOINES, 
CARBON STEEL COMPANY, P?Tszunes.ra | OMAHA, DENVER, | 
Universal Mil Plates, 7131, Toxh Dn) ( in all KANSAS CITY. , 






C— 
7) 


ae ss, 


PEN HEARTH Havemeyer Bld’g, New York. | 


Western Office: | 
' 






Sheared Plates and Sheets; 
Fire Box, Boiler, Ship and Bridge : a |. conte 
Plates; alee Michel Stes! Plates. mse Union Trust Bld’g, St.Louis, Mo. | A. B. CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Lite RODE VW. UINT dz co. | 


Fisher Building, Chicago. For Low RATES and other information, address 














Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1237 The Rookery, | ee ee a 
Inspection of Stret Raixs, Spuice Bars, RAIL oO WwW CHICAGO. Hl 
pection = Cc ROAD OARS, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. 


ne are ase i sep ony bet yh me etc., etc. 
ysica ry—Test o etals, Drop an ulling Test of C lers, 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Sagines and Locomotives. een ce NN ae 


JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 





Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, | 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 


Class in 
Every 
Respect. fi!) 


| 
) 





PARKER RUSSELL IMPORTANT TO ie 


Mining and Mannfacturing Co. | paiiroad Managers &MasterMechanics | ye 


ST. LOUIS, MO. —_— 
FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. SIBLEY’S 


Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. PERFECTION VALVE OL, 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee | 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of | 
Oylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
| by fatty acids. | 
| In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway | 
| mileage of this country. References furnished upon | 
| application. 
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Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL i 
SIGNAL OIL WORKS. Mm, NH 
E "*t FR ANKL IN PA | NH " = } 
eo *  * we | WVIOIDIO.-OL)IDOIS 


OILS for railroad use. . »—  / 
iM mi 
* Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. £ | -_ 








Designed by the Northern Pacific BR. RB. 
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A crow is always devoted to some glorious caws. 
Too many men try to pull themselves out of trouble 
with a corkscrew. 





While the true American does not believe in a king, 
he will bet his last cent on four of them. 

Iie—“If we were not on a tandem, I'd kiss you.” 

She—Let me off this bicycle instantly, sir!" 





The person who Is afflicted with kleptomania always 
feels that he ought to take something for it. 

The wheelman doesn't want the whole earth. He only 
asks that a bicycle path be constructed around it. 

Some dentists speak of the rooms in which they re- 
But they ought to 


’ 


ceive their patients as “parlors.’ 
call them “drawing-rooms,” 
Camel, gazing intently at a scorcher, streaking past 
the door of the circus tent 
“Hump! I'ma firm believer in evolution, myself.” 














A LITTLE PLEASANTRY—— 


“If Jack kissed you, would you pay him back in his 
own coin?” 

“No; I would give him a check.” 

‘How do you stand on this irrepressible financial 
question, Chumpley 

“Sorry, old man, but I can’t spare you a cent.” 

Mr. Boodles—“You began life as a barefooted boy, I 
understand?” 

New Clerk—*Yes, sir; I was born without shoes.” 

Miss Mobile—“Well, Martha, how is your husband 
now?" 

Martha—"Po'ly, miss, po'ly. He’s got that exclama- 
tory rheumatism.” 


“Let me see,”” mused the sporting editor. “Whatis 
an incubator?” 

“An incubator,” replied the agricultural editor, “is 
an egg plant.” 


Drawing Her Out—"Bring woman to the front? 
Yes. indeed!" 

The green-goods peddler thereupon applied himself 
to the door-bell knob 


Visitor—“What makes you so ugly, Tommy? Don't 
you like your new baby brother?” 

Tommy (viciously)—“Well, I did till somebody came 
in and said he looked like me.” 

Waiter (seeing dissatisfaction on guest's face) 
**Wasn't the dinner cooked to suit you, sir?” 

Guest—“Yes, all but the bill. Just take that back 
and tell them to boil it down a little.” 





Freddy —“What is a promoter, papa?” 

Pupa—"A promoter, my son, is an acute individual 
who wants to secure some of your capital by trading 
you property which belongs to some one else.” 





Glanders—“It is said that paper can be used effect- 
vely in keeping a person warm.” 

Gazlay—That'is very true. I remember a«thirty- 
day note of mine once kept me in a sweat for a month.” 


Mrs. McLubberty—“Murty, whin do acouple silly- 
| brate dheir tin weddin’?” 
McLubberty—“Hear thot, now! Whin dhey hov been 


married tin years, av coorse!" 





Dr. Kurnit (writing a prescription)—‘“Take this 
every morning.” 

Pat—Divil a bit I will! Do yez think Oi’m a billy- 
goat, that yez can fade me on a bit o’ paper?” 








First Aeronaut—“I bought a new balloon for my 
wife yesterday.” 

Second Aeronaut—“How did she like it?” 

First Aeronaut—“Oh, she was quite taken up with it.” 





Mrs. Bricabrac—“Oh, mercy, Bridget! How could you 
have broken that precious vase! It was 400 years old.” | 

Bridget (calmly)—“Oh, if it was an ould thing like | 
that, yez can take it out av me next week's wages.” 

She—“It seems almost impossible that you should 
love me.” 

He—"That’s what my mother says. How nicely you 
and she will get along,if you always agree like that.’ 


Mrs. Goldstein—“Ikey! Ikey! Felix has svallered a 
penny.” | 
Mr. Goldstein—“Vot a great poy! Alretty he vants | 
to shttart in peezness as a penny-in-der-schlot ma- 


chine. 





“I see it stated,”” remarked Mrs. Tenspot, “that the 
Arctic explorer, Nansen, has received $25,000 for three 
newspaper articles.” 

“That is the reward for handling cold facts,” replied 
Mr. Tenspot. 





enamine | 
Peregrinating Peter—“Look dere at dat sign!” ' 
Emigrating Edward—“ ‘Cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishment.’ What about it?” 
Peregrinating Peter—"Didn’t I tell yer them two 
allus went tergidder?” 





Reporter—“It is said that yourself and your com- 
rade, O’Hogarty, were calm and collected after the 
dynamite explosion at the quarry?” 

McLuberty—‘Wull, it wor loike this: Oil wor calm 
an’ O’Hogarty wor collicted.” 





Mrs. Casey—‘Harrigan’s daughter is turnin’ out for 
a medium. She do be hearing voices in the upper air, 
they tell me.” 

Casey—“Bah! Oi hear them ivery day meself. Some- 
times they yell, ‘Mortar!’ and sometimes, ‘Bricks!’” 





She—“Have you got your bicycle yet?” 

He—"Oh, yes.” 

“TI don't see you on the road so much this season as I 
did last.” 

“No, I'm on my wheel more now. I ride better, you 
know.” 





Finns—‘“I tried to pay the New Woman acomplement 
last night in my speech, but it didn’t seem to be ap- 
preciated.” 

Ginns—“What did you say!” 

Finns—“I said that the New Woman would leave 
large footprints in the sands of time.” 





*T was on the sivinteenth of Mar-r-rch, 
I'd just arrived from Cork, 
An’ wint to sellin’ shamrocks on 
The sidewalks of New York. 
A big Dootch copper kim along, 
Siz he: “Vos habt wir hier?” 
“Sham rocks,” sez 1; an he run me in 
Fur shovin’ of the queer! 
Binks—"Drinking again, Jinks? Why, it was only 
yesterday that you took the pledge.” 
Jinks-—“Tha’sh right, ol man, but my wife took it 
out o’ my pocket, lash night, an’ said she’d keep it; 
so I'm goin’ to let er. Do you shee?” 














——AND AN INDIRECT ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and TTMBER-LANDS. 





If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 


THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


| Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience, 





EDUCATIONAL. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





-p an MODERN BUSINESS 
iy COLLEGE, Inc., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Occupies the entire top floor of the New Collins’ Bld'g 
(10,000 square feet of flooring). Individual desk with 
patented locks. We have a department where FOR- 
FIGNERS and others who wish to review ENGLISH 
STUDIES are helped personally. 

When you are ready is the time to enter. 

Open day and evening the year ‘round. 

Classes forming weekly. 

Bookkeeping (patented method), Shorthand (Gregg 
lightline), Typewriting and all commercial branches. 
Send for College Journal. Address 

JUDSON P. WILSON, President. 





Endicott 
Building, 
St. PAUL, 
MINN., 
leadin 
Business 
and Telegraph Collegein Northwest. Actual business 


AMS COMUNANOD2 Cocllece 





| from beginning toend. Prof. F. A. MARON, Prine. Thor- 


ough, practical, reliable. Studentsenterany time. Da 
and night throughout the year. A course in this col- 
lege is the quickest and surest road to success. Stu- 


| dents can earn board. For Catalogue address principal. 





1800 ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of CO dg, 
Oor. 6th & Robert Sts., Sr. Pau. Minx. ee 
School in Session the Entire Year. 


Apvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 
Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. re 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LL 


























A. E. JOHNSON.—-3_OL AF. 0. SEARLE, 


A. E, JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, ° MINN. 


No you Intend to (ro to Europe? 


If so, we represent all first-class Trans- 
\tlantic Steamship Companies, including 
\MERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
nd all leading lines to British and Continental 

Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 


s right, and we forward our passengers 
e most direct routes. 
r rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
rrmation apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
rths in any steamer secured by wire when 
lesired. 


Ho you Want to Duy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


Have youany Western Lands tosell 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 
in this line of business. We have the active 
co-operation of our Eastern offices and European 
igencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give-us 
complete reports of intending land-seekers from 
all sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. 


For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN PaciFic LANDs, apply to our St. 
Paul office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





OUR OFFICES: 
1% East Third Street, - - - 
501 West Michigan Street, - - 
1541 Pacific Avenue, - _ . 
Cor. Second and Cherry Sts., - - 
140 East Kinzie Street, - 
15 State Street, ° ° _ 
208 East Baltimore Street, - - 
28 State Street, - . > 
27 Broadway, - - ° o 
U. 8. Emigrant Landing Depot, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
SEATTDE, WASH. 
CnicaGco, Inu. 
Boston, Mass. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
New Yors, N.Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Evxis Isuanp, N.Y. 


Northern Pacific Railway Lands, 


S55 SS 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 
MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 


WASHINGTON, 


and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 

IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 

IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 


one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre, 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. Paut. Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 





LUIMBERMER. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon, The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 

NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the ixailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 








Sr. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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, Rare Roses Always on Hand, Sgzemhovses, 718 to 722 Charles Street, Ct Paul, Minn. 





y of Choi 


Specialty. Great Variet 





Grower of Fine Cut-Flowers and Plants. Floral Designs a 






FRED G. FRANKE, Florist, 





DULUTE. 


WOODWARD & CO:, Grain Commission 














We Cure Eyes and Ears. 





For a limited time we will give free examinations and 
treat and perform operations on all cases for Half Rates. 


CURES BY OUR TREATMENT: Mrs. Daniel Mul- 
lin, 53 Summit Ave., St. Paul; totally blind from cata- 
ract. Mrs. Willis Baker, 2215 Colfax Ave., Minneapolis; 
granulated lids. The mother of Mrs. D. Lucas, 3128 
Fifteenth Ave. S.. Minneapolis; totally blind from 
cataract. Miss Katie Farnham, 234 Acker St., St. Paul; 
cross eyes. Miss M. Little, Boston, Mass.; obstructed 
tear duct S. Burse. Khinelander. Wis.: ptergium. 
J.C. Blau velt. 674 Selby Ave., St. Paul; deaf for fifteen 
years. Wm. Lawler. cousin of Hon. D. W. Lawler: to- 
tally deaf. We guarantee tocure Cataract. Cross Eyes. 
Ptergium, Ingrowing Lashes,Obstructed Tear Duct,etc 

We have a staff of specialists for diseases of the 


Eyk, Ear, Noss, Taroat, LuNGs, NERVES AND BLOOD. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
and EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, 
ding, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAELOS 
HOUGH, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 


deem. etc. 


Isolated Plants 
a specialty. 


Merrill Bui 








Office and Factory, 88 E. 5th Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U. S. A 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 





‘COFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE a 
BOXES, STEAM 
and 
MATHEW’'S HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 
Bing BADIATORS, 
Gilfillan a 
Block, Works: 
St. PAUL, SoutTu 
MINN. PARK. 
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51. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 












j Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
SPECIALTIES: } Artistic Floral Work. 


All Coal Fresh Mined, 








We have the latest and most improved facilities for | 
1K 


FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A. W. HORTON, Mer. 


you want QUIC 


Northern Pacifie Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. a ~ ae. Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt 
255 Morrison street, Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. MersuHon, Geni. Agt., Pass. Dep 
3i9 Groaéway, New York City. 
F. H. Focarry, Genl. Agt....208 8. Clark S8t., Chicago, Il. 
T.K STATELER, a Agt., ‘Pass. Dept 
638 Market street, rita Francisco, Cal. 
A. D EDGAR, bag Fe 
or. ‘Mata ‘and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 





w.M. meomy, “Geni. BAD, ccdveceancicecasueten utte, Mont. 
8. A. Eva, Genl. i nptneeddcntysestecasaens Duluth, Mion 
H. Swrnrorp, Genl. Agt............ «+++. innipeg. Man. 
A. TinLinG Genl. Agt.. <S Fasiie Ave, , Tacoma, Wash. 
lL. A. NADEAU, Genl Agt . Soeneee? Wash. 
?. Id. Gress, Genl. Ag ane, Wash. 
F. 2 JACKSON, Asst. Geni, Agt. . West t Superior. Wis. 
J. @. Bavpy Goml. Agt......ccccscccvescscce allace, 


OSCAR VANDERBILT. Ticket Agt....162 5. 3d 8t., St Paul. 
G F. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Pe ge 
©. © MAR RBD BMRB e. 60 cc ceccncansccesteces shiand, Wis. 
9. F. Conran, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Daluth, Minn. 

F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 

E. H. Forsster, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept. 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


| 
| 
| 





CHAG. BWALD......cccccess 319 Broadway, New York City. 
A, Bh. POG. coccccccccccscesd 819 Broadway, New York “itv. 
T. E. BLANCHE.......--- 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, z. a 
E M. NewBeGcrin....230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
CaAs F. SEEGER...... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. WICKERY.. ..... 817 ey Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. B. BBXTOM.... 2000 seeceeee 0 Com. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. H. CAPFSS........... 32 Soar Building, Cincinnati, O. | 
W. E. BELCHER.............-83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
Je GO. TRBMIBAR co ccc ccccese soso 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 


L. C. W aLTERG......--0+..005 
CHas. W. MSRRILIES 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cas. T. NOONAN......... 877 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J Oe MPABM Mics i bvc g+cnteccséssencecevanees St. 
Ff. M. FAIRBANK....19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. Minn. 


Bl. KK. OB Meccccccees 162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
TD. Bn TAs 606.6 had .000da ves cdendste deen Portiand, Ore. 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 
F. A. GROBS........- 230 Washington street, Boston, Mags. 
J. H. Rogers, Jr..... 47 &. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L L. Bruurnasiea. ..47 8. Third street, Ameer yg es Pa. 
(Hos. HENRY..... 128 St James street, Montrea!, Canada. 
Wa. G. MASON ... ..215 Ellicott equare. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cras. E JOBNSO ..817 Carnegie B dg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J#O EK. TuRNER......42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. . Ind. 

. H. WHITAKER... ..153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mi ich. 
P. "H. Nogw........ ‘Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Geo. W. Jonge, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, lowa. 






J.J. Ferry...32 Carew Bidz., 5th and Vine. Cincinnati. O 
C. C. MORDOUGH...........377 Broadway. Milwaukee, Wis. 
C.G LemMon.........208 South Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gro. D ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, St. Peul, Minn. 


Portland, Ore. 
-Portland, Ore. 
83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 


D, CE aio. ccccocecenesebadyccholes dese eens 
B. L. RBAYBURN.......++....; 
Go. W. MCCASKRY........ 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





A. E. Jonnson, ist Vice-Pres. 
K. K. Tvets,2d Vice-Pres. 


A. CHILBERG, President 
A. H. SOELBERG, Cashier. 


The Seandinavian American Bank, 


Capital, $75,000. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Corner Yesler Way and Ftrst-Ave South, 
SEATTLE, 


Transacts a general banking business. 
cent iuterest on saving deposits. 


Pays 6 per 


208 8. Clark street, Chicago. | 


‘Photo 


Paul, Minn. | 


WASHINGTON. | 





“A \portect tyre type of the highest order 


lence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker & (0:5 
rg Breaktast 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
y Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 











Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and. fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Ba gene who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
ric 


‘wa make as clalty of DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 


Headquarters for all kinds of eg and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 
of repair work. 

E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. oP F 





You will soon 
want a Camera. 


Don’t make a 
mistake, but buy 


aay el ——— wa > pe —— a — > a 
It holds 12 Dry Plates, 34% x4%, 


is simple, substantial, and does not get out of order. 
Has time and instantaneous shutter, a fine acromatic 
lens, and is covered with seal-grain leather. 


Send 5c. for picture showing work it has done, or 2c. 


| for catalogue. 


Drafts and Money Orders issued on all parts of the | 


world 
from Europe. 





Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ DesiGNs EXECUTED. 
Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B'ld’gs and Private Residences. 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





Railroad and Steamship Tickets sold to and | 


It costs a little more than some, but is the cheapest. 
No extra parts or plate holders. Buy the camera and 
you are ready to take a picture. 


Price $7.60. Plates 35c. per Dozen. 


| REX MAGAZINE CAMERA CO., 





89 E, 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
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